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i. every home where television entertains. 
If you are a regular viewer, this weekly 
journal of the BBC brings into your hands 
the pick of the week's broadcast talks 
which you might otherwise have missed. 
When you buy The Listener you invest in 
the best of contemporary thought on 
current affairs, science, religion, art, 
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verse by eminent poets is published 
regularly; new books are reviewed 
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YOUR NEWSAGENT HAS IT 


How free 


are Russian 


writers ? 


Many words have flown from the Russian 


_ pen since the Revolution in 1917, and 


much controversy has raged in Britain as 


| to the influences that surround the Soviet 


| Party line’? 


writer. 


Do authors in the USSR have to ‘ toe the 
Is criticism stifled? Are 
novelists allowed a free hand to develop 
their own ideas, their own theme and style? 


_ SOVIET LITERATURE, monthly maga- 
_ zine of writing and the arts from the 


| 


USSR, provides a practical answer to 
these queries. 


For this journal includes new novels, short 
stories, poetry, drama, colour plates, art 
and literary criticism—as well as~a sec- 
tion on literature and the arts in other 
countries. 


SOVIET LITERATURE costs 1/6d. a 
copy (post 6d.) or 6/6d. for six months 
subscription. 


Send for a copy TODAY. 


x To Collet’s Bookshops, 

* 44&45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 

2/- __a sample copy of 

6/6 months subscription to 
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Our Policy 


“OST people claim to be rational. The word is 

often used as a synonym for intelligence. Some- 

_times—though - less commonly nowadays—it is 
equi\ ‘Jat to doctrinaire: i.e. an outlook based on deduction 
from iixed principles. In the latter sense, such diverse 
think-rs as Aquinas and Hegel were rationalists. It was 
their itiitude which William James had in mind when he 
descr >ed rationalism as the great enemy. It will be obvious to 
readc s of this journal that this is not at all what we advocate. 
We ! ‘ong to the main stream of British thinking which 
rega' . a rational approach as one that is guided by ex- 
peric -, that is not tied in advance to any cut and dried 
theo but is willing to experiment. We do not claim 
to ky all the answers but to have a method for finding 
corre «nswers that is much more reliable than an appeal to 
priva .unches or supernatural authority. It is the method 
that enabled science to transform the world. 

A tor from Mars would be puzzled on finding that a 
ratio . approach is welcomed in some fields but barred in 
othe: that problems which have baffled the best minds 
from | 1e immemorial! have been solved and yet the solutions 
have .t been applied. We possess today a vast amount 
of ki. ledge that we do vot, or dare not, use. In a scientific 
age . : would expect to find a Science Party—that is tc 
say, . group of people impatient of traditional labels and 
conc. ed only to discover the best way of utilizing our 
reso.'.:s. Instead, we find the opposite—clerical parties 
(eith.: functioning openly or as pressure groups) busily 
sabotay ng such efforts. The problems of the modern world 
canno' be solved by prescriptions derived from the Middle 
Ages o: the dying Roman Empire. Today we overcome an 
invasio. of locusts with aeroplanes, not miracles. Lunatics 
are treated by psychiatrists, not exorcists. Famines are 
fought >y building dams and using tractors, and the prayer 
wheels spin in vain. We know the answer to all manner of 
questions that are still needlessly debated. We know that a 
white skin does not confer superiority, that hanying is no 
deterrent to murderers, that the devil is often only a ductless 
gland. There is a great deal, of course, that we do not yet 
know, but at least we are equipped with the technique for 
finding out. If we apply this technique as widely as possible, 
there will still be problems left over and we shall not enter 
an earthly paradise, but the world will be a much better 
place to live in than ever before. 
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| PERSONALLY SPEAKING | 


Divorce Report Surprise 


HERE is a good deal of pagan wori< and the recreation fiction. They can learn from the 

speculation about the re- of a free: ! Christian way of newspapers that torture is a 

port of the Royal Com- living’. is sad nonsense. common judicial practice in many 
mission on Divorce, which is _ It will me h a chilly response parts of the world—that even in 
expected to be published at the in those ; of the world where one part of the British Empire 
end of this month. The attitude millions ¢ t regard themselves prisoners have been beaten to 
of the Church is not in doubt. It as pagan | have no desire to death during interrogation. 
will come as a surprise to most be conve » Christianity. Ae 
people, however, that equally No pr can be made in Martyr's Crown 
strong opposition to easier di- Geneva if tics become mixed HERE are, I find, still aspi- 
vorce has been offered by the with a re is crusade. Unless rants to the martyr’s crown. 
Bar. This is a curious conserva- our hopes «long era of peace A scientist on the staff of a 
tism, which may in part be due are to disappointed, the university told me recently about 
to the fact that barristers do not Geneva should mean a_ one of his students who had 
have such direct dealings with  willingnes \egotiate and com- obtained an honours degree in 
clients as solicitors. The latter promise asonable give and physics. She was an attractive 
receive the first impact and are take on bi sides. It is sheer girl and had brilliant prospects. 
made vividly conscious of the humbugto' about Christianity When she was asked what she 
human problems involved. against an jinous overture of proposed to do, she disclosed 

The divorce rate in this country atomic ex; ons. that her secret ambition was to 


has soared from an annual total go to China as a missionary 
of 596 in 1910 to nearly 30,000 Juvenile Si. ts disguised as a scientist. ‘ Other- 
today. According to the Bishop Tis a. se of age to talk wise’, she explained, ‘they 
of Durham, this constitutes ‘a nostalgi y about the good wouldn't let me in. ’ 

revolution in the moral condition old days. the other hand, in It appears that another member 
of our nation’, It is certainly a_ spite of ali e¢ remarkable gains of the staff had converted her to 
problem of first magnitude, but in social we and the standard a fundamentalist variety of Christ- 
marriage failures cannot be pre- of living, > is one very black ianity. My informant was in- 
vented by denying any relief to spot. I ti there has been an. dignant. ‘ She’s been done more 
the victims. I do not believe for increase in . .clty. It is reflected harm than if she'd been ruined 


a moment that anything has in the sa‘ ‘ic note that has in the old-fashioned way’, he 

happened to increase the number entered a { deal of popular said wrathfully. 

of unhappy unions. The real literature. he classic English 

change is that people who find ‘whodunni!’ was good clean Saving the Heathens 

they are ill-matched can now do fun—I have . dulged in it myself HE upsurge of nationalism in 

something about it and, thanks —but Mic!.. Spillane and horror Asia has worried the great 

to Legal Aid, divorce is no longer comics are other story. The missionary societies. It seems 

a privilege of the well-to-do. ugliest feat. -c today is the in- that Moslems, Hindus, and Budd- 

crease of cr 'ty among children. _hists object to being regarded as 

Geneva Spirit I don’t thi. we can ignore the benighted heathens. No doubt 
HAT exactly does Mr Mac-_ considered ..:dict of Mr Arthur they never liked it, but nowadays 
millan mean by the Geneva W. Moss. 10 has been Chief they can express their resentment 

spirit? It proved to be such a_ Secretary the RSPCA for ina more forthright way. 

heady liquor when he returned forty-three ,cars. He maintains In a frank and revealing docu- 


from the first Geneva conference that in his experience children ment the Episcopal Church of 


that he lost his Foreign Office 
accent. Nevertheless, it was 
good to hear that * There ain't 
gonna be no war’. His reversion 
to pompous language in New 
York was not so happy. He 
spoke sonorously of ‘all those 
moral forces which are really 
the strongest weapon in the 
fight for the reconversion of a 


+ 


who ill-trea 


so with mor 


and violence 
of the century when 
vas often the worst 
e the RSPCA had 


early years 
bird-nesting 
infantile cri 
to deal wit! 
I don't 


not all 


animals today do 
diabolical invention 


bt that what children 
read is largely responsible. 
blame rests with 


America tries to face this situation. 
It condemns the attitude of 
superiority shown by so many 
missionaries. Partly as the 
result of this and partly because 
trade and conquest have usually 
followed the Bible, Christianity 
has come to be regarded as the 
white man’s religion. There is 
nothing very new in such a 
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diagnosis, but the prescription to 
rely upon coloured instead of 
white missionaries is novel. Evi- 
dently it is hopeless to expect 
the latter to stop feeling superior. 


Red for Danger 


NE is always picking up some 
: new and surprising piece of 
information. I learn from Mr J. 
Nelson Meredith, Bristol City 
Architect, that after the colour 
of Blackfriars Bridge was changed 
from dark brown to a light green, 
the number of suicides from it 
was reduced by twenty per cent. 
Mr Meredith wants to change 
the colour of Clifton Suspension 
Bridge, from which nearly two 
hundred people have jumped to 
death in the past fifty years. Its 
present colour is red and this is 
thought to be highly exciting to 
nervous people. It certainly is 
in the political field, and I should 
be interested indeed to know 
if colours affect the emotions. 

I have yet to come across a 
convincing theory about suicide 
that covers the extraordinary 
variety of cases from the Japanese, 
who wishes to make a protest, 
to the German I read about the 
other day who stood before the 
bathroom mirror with the razor 


at his throat when a_ burglar 
entered and said, * Hands up’. 
He instantly obeyed. 
Science Fiction 

AM intrigued by the con- 

troversy beiwcen Catholic the- 
ologians about the status of 
possible inhe ‘tants of other 
worlds. Profes:or Stakemeier of 
the Paderborn | heological Acad- 
emy wrote article in the 
Rheinische pointing out that 
if other ratio beings exist in 
the universe, | icy are outside the 
scheme of \\istian salvation. 
This, howeve does not mean 
they are dam 1. According to 
another Cat ‘ic professor in 
Munich, the ‘nay not be im- 
mortal; tho. if they are, they 
may learn Christianity 
from a mis: ary who could 
land from a ce ship. Father 
Agostino G: :tli, Rector of 
Milan’s Cath University, joins 
issue and flat denies the possi- 
bility of ratio beings on other 
planets. ‘Ii iod had created 
other men on rer planets, these 
would not be rived from Adam 
and one wo not be able to 
understand logic of the 
divine plan « man’s salvation’. 
A spokesma: of the Vatican 


“Well, about half-way through Vespers I felt something in my psyche go ping’ 


Father Gemelli says that men from 
space would upset the Divine plan 


refused to enter the debate because 
it seemed * slightly premature ’. 

Yet it is by no means a new 
controversy. There was a con- 
siderable stir in 1686, when 
Fontenelle argued in a_ very 
popular book that the moon and 
planets were almost certainly 
inhabited. A similar line was 
taken in this country in the early 
eighteenth century by William 
Derham. The great St Augustine, 
very much in the spirit of Father 
Gemelli, denied that the Anti- 
podes could be inhabited because 
they could not be reached by the 
message of redemption. 


Holy Jokes 


HAVE been chuckling over 
Cracks in the Cloister, by 
Brother Choleric (Sheed & Ward, 
8s 6d). It is a book of illustrated 
jokes, in which the Church 
laughs at itself, sometimes as 
pitilessly as its opponents. Protes- 
tants are rather shocked by what 
Catholics call ‘holy jokes’, though 
High Churchmen indulge in them, 
and Father Ronald Knox was a 
past master at this sort of thing, 
even in his Anglican days. I 
suppose it is some kind of 
psychological escape mechanism. 
If you accept something pre- 
posterous, you laugh at it, and 
then it doesn’t seem so bad. 
This is one way of curing the 

monastic complaint of accidie. 
Hector HAWTON 
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Freedom to Choose 


by ANDREA PENNARD 


The author discusses the essential differences between 


an existential and a 


HE word * choice’ is in our times by way of 
becoming a technical term in philosophy 
Its increasingly frequent use in modern 
philosophical writing has caused it to become in- 
vested with a halo of meaning which in its forme 
innocence it never possessed. Should the prese 
trends of thought continue for much longer, it wil! 


cease to stand for those little, ordinary acts of 


election which every human being makes on 
numérous occasions every day of his life, and wi 
be liable to find itself in the august company o! 
such awe-inspiring terms as ‘ Nothingness *, * Tran- 
scendence ’, Absolute’ and * Being ’. 

For this state of affairs the existentialists a: 
largely, though not entirely, responsible. The:: 
basic tenet is that in the case of man exister 
precedes essence. A man first exists and th 
creates his individual essence. ‘ Man first exists . . 
only afterwards is he this or that. Man-has 
create his own essence.” 

This he does by the choices which he makes 
his life. And, according to one of the two ma 
wings of existentialist thought, because existence | 
prior, a man in making his choice is free, u 
influenced by any pre-existing values or by any 
preconceived conceptions of human nature. Exc! 
individual chooses in complete freedom his en's 
and constructs his own norms of conduct, of tru 
beauty and goodness. Sartre, it is true, ck 
mention what appears to be a limitation when he 
states that a man chooses not for himself only b.' 
for all mankind. * When we say that man choo 
himself, we do mean that every one of us m 
choose himself; but by that we also mean that | 
choosing for himself he chooses for all men.’ 


Basis of Existentialism 


But this sobering consideration is a necessiry 
condition of man’s involvement in the wor'’ 
rather than a constraint on his liberty of reaction .o 
it. So also is the fact that a man must cho.se, 
whether he wishes to or not, since to make no 
choice is itself a form of choosing. But apart from 
these two considerations, which after all do not 


6 


rationalist 


view of choice 


determine the nature of a man’s choices but only 
render them unavoidable, man is possessed of 
absolute freedom in making his commitments. | It 
has been said that Sartre’s philosophy is the most 
thoroughgoing philosophy of freedom ever made by 
any philosopher. And this freedom is one of the 
two chief bases of the existentialist conception of 
choice. 

The second is more noticeable in the Kierke- 
gaardian, religious type of existentialism than in 
the atheistic school of Sartre. It is the belief that a 
man’s choice must be determined not by the Reason 
alone but by an existential apprehension of life 
which includes the feelings, intuitions and even 
divine revelation. For the existentialist, choice is a 
subjective matter in which passion has as great a 
validity in making decisions as Reason. And since 
feeling or passion are individual reactions varying 
from person to person, a man can choose what is 
true for him without regard to any objective criteria 
of truth. 


Truth and the Individual 

In the case of Kierkegaard the basis of choice is 
his peculiar conception of truth which is one of 
the most striking statements of the dislike felt by 
irrationality for the restrictions imposed upon it by 
scientific and traditional philosophical thinking. 

It derives from his belief that what he calls an 
“existing individual’ has his intensity and vitality 
lessened by objective thinking. He holds that 
truth does not consist in the facts which lie outside 
the individual but in the manner in which the 
individual relates himself to them. 

Thus the need for such considerations as factual 
correctness and logical consistency is dispensed 
with. What counts, it would seem, is not whether 
the belief is true but the intensity of your feelings 
about it. 

It is obvious, therefore, when such a man as 
Kierkegaard’s * existing individual ’ comes to choose, 
his choice will not be determined by consideration 
of the facts of the situation or by concern for others. 
Kierkegaard makes this clear: ‘If you will under- 


stand me aright, I should like to say that in making 
a choice it is not so much a question of choosing 
the right as of the energy, the earnestness, the 
pathos with which one chooses.’ 

Thus choice, in these three variants of irrationa'- 
ism, is determined in various degrees by a dis- 
paragement of reason, a disregard for realities 
outside the chooser, an immoral unconcern for th 
social consequences of choosing and a naive anu 
immature preoccupation with self. They stand | 
direct contrast to the conception of choice held 
the reasoning man. 

The latter, in deciding on any course of actio 
is faced with a choice—for it is a mistake to suppos 
as is sometimes asserted, that the rationalist is 
mere spectator of life. He is as deeply committ 
as the most thoroughgoing of existentialists, b 
differs from them in believing that his reason c 
help him to choose aright, to decide the nature a 
occasions of his commitments. Existential man, 
making his choices, is, so he supposes, free sa 
for the limitation mentioned. 


Objective Choice 

The rational man enjoys no such absolu 
freedom. For his choice is confined by two sets 
circumstances. On the one hand is the situatio 
simple or complex, which confronts him, and « 
the other his attempt to assess this situation 
objectively as his current nature will permit hi: 
To go no further back in the evolutionary proce: 
man began as a beast and his current nature 
that he is transitory between the beast with scarcc 
any reason at aii and a creature governing h 
conduct with complete rationality. To assess the 
situation which faces him and to make his decision: 
about it he has to use the imperfect instrument o: 
his mind. It is an instrument influenced by many 
factors preventing an objective assessment. In it 
are subconscious remains from his state as an 
animal, from his former condition as primitive man, 
from his own personal infancy and childhood, from 
all the influences which society has brought to bear 
upon him. It may be swayed by considerations o! 
personal gain, of class, of nationality, by emotions 
of fear, hatred and anger. It is with this imperfec' 
equipment that he has to make his judgment which 
is the basis of his choice. 

It is his task, therefore, resolutely to free his 
mind as far as he is able from all these influences 
and to place it untrammellied opposite the objective 
situation so that from this confrontation may emerge 
a conclusion unswayed by considerations other than 


the attainment of truth. By a deliberate act of 
dedication he must do what the scientist does, 
namely, create a situation from which all factors 
irrelevant to his experiment have been excluded. He 
is in fact performing an act of commitment which 
should satisfy the most ardent existentialist, and 
practising an austerity as great as, but more altruistic 
than, that of those who consider self-deprivation a 
means of grace. 


Evolving Freedom 


In comparison with the existentialist, choice under 
such conditions would appear to be a narrow, arid 
affair. But this is not so. For the man who chooses 
thus is, by transcending so many limitations, stepping 
into a deeper, richer freedom. In eliminating, though 
only partially, the influences of his subconscious, 
of his emotions and impulses, in out-soaring™ the 
prejudices of his environment, in destroying anxiety 
lest the conclusion which emerges should not accord 
with his pre-existing opinions, he is sloughing off 
restrictions which are like chains about him. Thus 
he is transcending his current condition of part 
beast, part rational man, and choosing as authentic 
man, as man, who, by the elimination of influences 
other than mind, has attained that state of pure and 
free mentality which alone can make him a fitting 
agent for the conduct of life. Such a man has 
completed his transition from beast to authentic 
man. In Aristotelian terms the potential has 
become the actual. And it is in the image of this 
authentic man that current man must choose. He 
will not be able to eliminate all the non-mental 
influences on his judgments. But he will be striving 
towards that ultimate goal, and from the striving 
will come growth, not merely of ability for objective, 
intellectual assessment but of moral qualities such 
as the desire to be fair and impartial of which 
society stands in so great a need. 

This position has advantages over that of the 
irrationalist. It is realistic in so far as it does not 
seek to ignore the intellectual element in choice. By 
acknowledging the growth of reason as a salient 
feature of man’s evolution from the brute, it is in 
line with human development. By an open ad- 
mission of the irrational influences to which man is 
subject it takes account of the current state of his 
mind. And in speaking of man as he could be after 
a further period of evolution, it postulates a con- 
ception of man capable of supporting idealism, of 
providing an immediate task of practical ethical 
value, and of offering an ultimate goal to give 
clarity and direction to his efforts. 
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| PORTRAIT OF DR SALAZAR | 


PORTUGAI’S DICTATOR 


by OSWE: 


in the be> 
poverty is only 


Even 


ORTUGAL has a President; but Dr An 
P= Oliveira Salazar, the permanent © 

Minister, has the power. A _ vulgar 
circulates in Portugal. This apocryphal anec 
relates that when President Carmona died 
widow offered the Prime Minister a souve: 
her husband, a handkerchief, saying, ‘I th: 
you might like to have this as it seems to t 
only thing into which you have not already p 
your nose.’ 

Salazar was born in 1889 at the village of Vimi: 
the son of a smallholder. The boy was educate 
tutors and then in a seminary at Viseu. Late’ 
became a professor of economics at Coi: 
University. In 1926 he was invited to take a port 
as Minister of Finance, but he held office on! 
a few days. He saw that he was not going | 
allowed the power to do what he wished; 
what he wished has been revealed by his ré; 
which, since 1928, has proclaimed some 46 
laws and countless minor regulations and by-: 
Today, one has to have a licence for a bird 
cage! 

It was in 1928 that Dr Salazar was invited « 
more to take control of the country’s cha 
finances; and this time he was able to name 
own conditions. The Minister of Finance s 
became the Prime Minister. 

Advocates of Salazar hail him as a * wizar. 
economics * for he has succeeded in making Port 
orthodoxly solvent. But if one travels in his coun 
one begins to question the absolute virtu: 
conventionally-balanced books, of 
assets "cn paper; for Portugal is a land of asto. 
ing poverty. 


Riches and Poverty 

The contrast between the rich few and the sh: 
and starving many is so staggering that nm 
Mary McCarthy has reported that she four 


moneyed classes more ‘ foreign’ than the peasa: 


unrevea! 


BLAKESTON 


“fal showcase of Lisbon 
masked by the sun 


d 


Salazar believes Democracy to be an outworn creed 


carrying baskets on their heads. ‘As you watch 
them [the rich] in the luxury hotels—silent like 
sharks, endlessly masticating, with their medicines 
before them—you form a new conception of what 
cold selfishness can be... The thick skin, the 
somnolent, heavy-lidded gaze are perhaps a kind 
of protection against fellow feeling.’ 

Even in the beautiful showcase of Lisbon, 
poverty is only partly masked by the sun glitter. 
Miss McCarthy, writing in The New Yorker, said: 
‘The laundry garlanding the streets [of Lisbon] is 
so fetching at first glance that you do not notice 
that many of the articles hung out -are, literally, 
shreds and tatters of garments—scarecrow shirts 
and underwear.’ 

For the wealthy, Portugal is certainly a pleasant 
place. ‘* Wages’, a correspondent wrote in The 
New Statesman & Nation, * are below a shilling an 
hour for an industria! worker, and little more than 
sixpence for a farm hand.’ The trade unions are 
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State organized. Workers’ syndicates are bound 
- ‘to abstain from all :deological discussions and to 
concentrate on the defence of the material and the 
moral interests of their members, on the cechnica! 
improvement of their trade, and on the creation of 
the frame of mind necessary for social peace °. 

There is no servant problem in Portugal. Gir!s 
may consider themselves lucky to be hired for a 
wage of eight shillings a month. Perhaps occasional! 
there is a present from a friend; and in Portugal : 
have seen a middle-class woman in tears because 
somehow a servant had managed to obtain a dres 
that was ‘ almost good enough for a lady * and had 
with intolerable impertinence—appeared in it a 
Sunday mass! 


Feudal Splendour 

So it is a world of hierarchies, and the few b 
landlords and business men live in feudal splendo. 

One has to take such facts into consideratic 
when one is composing a profile of Dr Salazar, {: 
about the man himself very little is known. He is 
dictator who rules without the usual display « 
photographs and personal-story Press . hand-ou 
and speeches from balconies. A member of ¢! 
British Embassy Staff admitted that during t 
five years he was in Lisbon he saw the Prir 
Minister only twice. 

A contributor to The Observer wrote: *T 
Prime Minister has declared that he is profound 
anti-Parliamentary ’. Salazar himself has sa 
* Our régime is popular, but it is not a governme: 
of the masses, being neither influenced nor direct 
by them’. 

But perhaps it is less well known how rigid < 
the terms of the dictatorship. There is what : 
popularly called the Law Of The Corks, and an) 
criticism of the régime is immediately * bottled up ° 
All printed matter is censored—even the posters for 
the cinemas. Plays and lectures similarly have to 
be vetted; and one even has to have a licence t 
buy a typewriting ribbon. 

Of course, some of the people’s feeling does 
occasionally slip through the rigid surveillance. Fo: 
instance, when it was announced that there could 
not possibly be any opponents of the new President 
Lopes, an anonymous article appeared, harmlessly 
pointing out that in the Zoo there are many antelopes 
(anti-Lopes). Lisbon laughed—privately. Bui 
Salazar knows that owing to the friendly tempera 
ment of the Portuguese people, he can be more 
ruthless than Franco. 

They say that the Portuguese is an ox and the 


Spaniard a bull. A strike may be conducted in an 
orderly manner in Spain, but in Portugal (and the 
colonies are formally part of the mother country) 
it meets with instant reprisals. As The Observer 
noted: ‘A strike in Lourengo Marques in 1951 
was ended by transporting all the leaders to a 
penal island °. 


‘Free’ Elections 

_ With a population of approximately nine millions, 
only a million odd have the right to vote. Elections, 
anyway, are rare and staged events. After the War, 
to please the democracies, the first * free’ election 
since the military coup of 1928 was staged; and it 
was announced on October 13, 1945, that news- 
papers would be at liberty to comment. The result 
was electrifying—a universal attack on the régime. 
Censorship was reimposed on October 14, and 
action taken on those who had availed themselves 
of the one day of freedom.! 

Certainly some effort has been made by the 
Prime Minister to build roads and hospitals; but, 
as the valiant old liberal gentlemen protest, * This 
is not what we are talking about—we are talking 
about freedom’. These courageous spokesmen, 
who from time to time beg for the simple rights of 
free speech and free elections, cannot be fobbed 
off with road statistics; and they land up in prison. 
The moral price for the ‘improvements’ is truly 
a heavy one. 

As far back as 1933, Dr Salazar said that democ- 
racy is an outworn creed; and it must never be 
forgotten that Himmler went personally to Lisbon 
to organize the methods of the * thought’ police. 
The New Yorker quoted that * “* Two persons, one 
policeman,” is the sardonic comment of the lower- 
class Portuguese on the omnipresent police, who 


are also referred to as “ Salazar’s friends ”’. 


Stamp out Individuality 

Indeed, Portugal maintains the whole apparatus 
of dictatorship—secret police and informers; and 
one sees the political police in Lisbon driving around 
in carriages which look like the old Keystone cop 
wagons, and one does not laugh. 

In the Artillery Museum in Lisbon there is a 
room devoted to the * glories * of Franco’s victory; 
and the last exports from Portugal of strategic 
material to Hitler were stopped—after D Day. 

I have spoken to an Englishman who taught 
languages in Portugal and who was reprimanded 


For the fantastic details of the ‘free’ election, | would refer interested 
readers to my Portuguese Panorama (Burke, 18s). 
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for calling the children by their names and not 
numbers. * You do not understand’, he was told, 
* it is our aim to stamp out individuality.’ 

It is from such facts that we must infer our picture 
of Dr Salazar. 

But what else is known? 

Well, the Prime Minister is undoubtedly an 
ardent Roman Catholic. In Portugal the State 
and the Church are hand in glove, and one secs 
the police wearing special uniforms for saints’ day 
It is in countries such as Portugal, where Catholics 
dominate, that one feels their creed is no longer so 
much a religion as a political force. And to poor 
countries Catholic influence does not bring pros- 
perity for the poor! 


The Jews 


by V. D 


HE Jewish community in 
Britain will shortly be 
commemorating the three 
hundredth anniversary of the 
Resettlement of the Jews in this 
country in 1656. There have 
been, and doubtless will continue 
to be, a number of historical 
studies of British Jewry; but we 
now have the first book devoted 
to a sociological analysis of the 
Jews in Britain today. Preceded 
only by occasional monographs, 
it still is very much a tentative 
survey of the field, comprising 
four essays—an historical intro- 
duction, an assembly and evalua- 
tion of statistical material, a 
field-study of the social structure 
of a Jewish community in a 
London suburb, and a socio- 
logical appraisal of Anglo-Jewry 
and its relation to the wider 
community.! 
The task does not lack interest 
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Maybe it is due to Catholic pressure that Dr 
Salazar has adopted such an unyielding stand with 
regard to Goa. It is rumoured that the Pope is 
not anxious to lose his stronghold in India. 

In his private life the Prime Minister is austere. 
He has no desire to amass a personal fortune. He 
has never married, and he lives simply, working 
late into the night. He does not drink or smoke. 
It is possible that his austere integrity is the most 
dangerous aspect of his character. 

For the rest—the facts must speak for the man. 

Meanwhile, Portugal’s road-menders—poor men 
who work from sunrise to sundown for a minimum 
vage—salute every passing car, being under strict 
ders to do so! 


of Britain 


LIPMAN 


religious identification, has de- 
clined among Jews, as it has in 
the country generally. Second, 
the Anglo-Jewish community of 
the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century was in large 
measure one of persons born in 
Britain or long resident here. In 
the 1880's, impelled by the 
persecutions and hardships of life 
under Tsarist rule in Eastern 
Europe, there began a wave of 
immigration that in some thirty 
years quadrupled the Jewish 
population of this country. An 
* Aliens Question’ received con- 
siderable publicity and _ the 
* foreignness * of the new Jewish 
immigrants, though not of their 
established brethren, was empha- 
sized. The phenomenon was 
repeated, though to a much 
smaller extent, in the immigration 
from Central Europe after 1933. 


three hundred 
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but abounds in difficulty. It is 
not only that the basic statistical 
information is absent—since the 
Registrar-General does not dis- 
tinguish in the Census by faith or 
race—but at the very outset the 
investigator is beset by problems 
of definition which are practically 
insoluble; it is significant that 
three of the four essays begin 
14 Minority in Britain: Social Studies of the 


Anglo~Jewish Community, edited by Maurice 
Freedman (Vaientine Mitchel, 25s.) 


nineteenth ce:iiury, and the trans- 
cending of social barriers which 
had preceded it, the attitude 
spread—not st among English 
Jews themselves—that the Jew 
differed from his fellow-citizens 


only in his iaith or religious 
* persuasion 

Three factors have rendered 
this last apr oach incomplete as 
a definition of the situation. 
First is the extent to which 


religious © >servance, and even 


Third, the growth of a modern 
Jewish nationalism and the cre- 
ation of the State of Israel have 
made many Jews turn again to a 
* national” criterion of Judaism 
either side by side with, or 
replacing, the religious criterion. 

Today, therefore, to define the 
Jews of Britain in terms of a 
religious or an ethnic or a 
cultural group alone would ap- 
pear inadequate. The editor of 
the work under review has met 
the problem by entitling the 
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Jews a‘ Minority "—a word that is 
no doubt perfectly correct for the 
sociologist but for the layman 
has rather different associations 
in the British context. 

Britain’s Jews can, however, be 
perhaps more appropriately re- 
garded as forming a series of 
concentric circles. At the heart 
are the groups adhering most 
strictly to Jewish religious tra- 
dition and orthodox practice. 
Further out are those whose 
religious observance is less strict 
but whose sense of Jewish identifi- 
cation remains strong. Beyond 
them are those whose religious 
conformity may be nominal but 
who regard themselves as Jews 
and tend to mix socially with 
other Jews. On the margin are 
those whose Jewish identification 
may be slight but who are re- 
garded as Jewish by their neigh- 
bours—because of name, appear- 
ance, habits, or other differentia- 
ting factors. No single definition 
can cover all these groups, but that 
there is a broad class in British 
society recognizable «:s * the Jews’ 
is maintainable on the evidence 
assembled by the authors of these 
essays. 


Estimating Population 

How many Jews are there in 
Britain? In the statistical essay, 
Dr Hannah Neustatter estimates 
the Jewish population of Great 
Britain at 450,000—about 0.8 per 
cent of the total population. This 
can only be an estimate, with a 
lot of guess-work in it, e.g. 
of the number of Jews not 
accounted for by any statistics 
based on affiliation with the 
organized community. It also is 
based on an estimate, equally 
tentative, of the Jewish popu- 
lation in 1914, with some very 
rough-and-ready guessing about 
the rate of natural increase since 
that date. But 450,000 is probably 
of tne right order; if anything it 
is now perhaps on the high side, 
if account is taken of the un- 
favourable demographic trends to 
which Dr Neustatter draws at- 
tention (a deficit of 54 per cent in 
the reproduction rate; decline in 
numbers due to marriage outside 
Judaism; age structure). 

While the ratio of Jews to the 
total population is well under 1 


per cent on average, it is obviously 
higher in certain areas—probably 
up to 5 per cent or 6 per cent. 
Jews have tended to concentrate 
in certain quarters of London 
(first in the City and the streets 
to the East, then in an area of 
about two square miles in Stepney 
and Bethna. Green, then from 
about seventy years ago in North 
London, an finally since early 
in this cen ury in North-West 
London) ari in certain major 
provincial «-ntres (Manchester, 
Leeds, Live: »00l, Glasgow). The 
reasons ar partly religious— 
accessibility of religious institu- 
tions and | cilities; partly eco- 
nomic—ava ability of employ- 
ment in  ertain occupations; 
partly soci: —a tendency of any 
distinct, anc originally immigrant, 
group to k: 9 together. But this 


tendency s! ud not be exagger- 
ated. Fror ‘he beginning of the 
eighteenth entury the Jewish 
peddier wa a familiar figure in 
the Englis countryside; the 
county toy and seaports had 
their Jewis! onmunities of shop- 
keepers ar craftsmen; and a 
renewed .ersion took place 
in the geo. a vhical upheaval of 
the popula or during the recent 
war. 


In the sa: = vay the concentra- 
tion of Jew 1: the economic field 


in certain « pations should not 
be exagger: «.; and, while there 
has been c: ntration, its nature 
has chang vith time. Up to 
the midd! * the last century, 
the Jew w: f rich, a banker or 
broker; if addle-class, a mer- 
chant or : tiiler; if poor, a 
craftsman r. more likely, a 
hawker or ¢ddler. From the 


middle of tx last century on- 
wards the Jews entered the pro- 
fessions, ani the immigrants 
turned to the tailoring and 
boot-and-shce. and a little later 
the furnitur-. trades. Today, 
with Jews to be found in virtually 
every callinz, there are still 
occupations with which they are 
specially associated, but these 
are not always those with which 
they have had traditional associa- 
tions (e.g. radio and electrical; 
taxi-driving) If one had to find 
any common ‘ink, one could only 
say that Jews tend more to those 
occupations where they can oper- 


ate on their own account, rather 
than as employees of large 
organizations; but even this is 
a generalization with a multitude 
of exceptions. 


Future as a Community 


The question which readers of 
these essays will ask—and which 
the authors go some way to 
answer—is how far the Jews of 
Britain will persist as a separate, 
identifiable community. In the 
past, the native-born Jewish com- 
munity received continuous ac- 
cessions from abroad—the immi- 
grants often being more religiously 
observant or more conscious of 
their Jewish separateness than the 
British-born Jews. But the 
prospect of further immigration 
is ended; the human reservoirs 
of Eastern and Central Europe, 
from which these immigrants 
came, were largely destroyed 
during the last war and their 
survivors have tended, on leaving 
Europe, to go to Israel or the 
United States. The Jews of 
Britain today are largely British- 
born, and, as the older generation 
dies out, the community will 
become entirely one of British 
birth and ancestry—if it survives 
as a community. Assuming that 
external barriers will not be 
raised to prevent the social 
assimilation of Jews in the wider 
community, the factors to pre- 
serve Jews in Britain as a separate 
community will have to arise 
from within. And they will have 
to be particularly strong to offset, 
even to a limited extent, the un- 
favourable demographic trend; 
the numbers of children born in 
Jewish families is insufficient to 
replace the wastage by death, let 
alone by other causes. 

What are the possible cohesive 
forces? First, it seems most 
likely, judging by both past 
experience and current indications, 
that a minority, however small, 
will remain faithful to strictly 
orthodox Jewish practice. Second, 
there is a wide acceptance among 
British Jews that, even if one is 
not observant oneself, respect 
for traditional religion is the 
‘right thing’, and various com- 
promises between observance and 
social! assimilation have developed. 
While religious observance has 
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undoubtedly greatly declined 
among Jews in Britain compared 
with the position, say, fifty years 
ago, the interaction of these two 
factors suggests that the per- 
sistence of the Jewish faith as a 
recognized nucleus and criterion 
of Jewishness is likely. Third, 
the Jews of Britain have a 
passion for voluntary organiza- 


tions and for running such 
organizations—treligious, charit- 
able, educational, cultural; this 


is a characteristic Jewish trait 
but it flourishes particularly in 
the British environment, which 
is so favourable to the prolifera- 
tion of voluntary associations. ' 
These provide the backbone of a 
closely-knit Jewish social life— 
and they, too, are likely to 
persist. Finally, the chances of 
survival of the Jewish cultural 
tradition have been greatly en- 
hanced by the emergence of a 
Hebrew-speaking Jewish State 
of Israel. The difference of 
language may prove a barrier 
dividing the Hebrew-speaking 
Jews of Israel from the English- 
speaking Jews of Britain; but, 
on balance, the result is likely to 
be a cultural link which will 
foster the continuance of an 
identification of English Jews 
with the traditions of Jewry as 
a whole. 

In the concluding words of his 
essay Mr Freedman suggests 
that, whereas the Frenchman 
welcomes the foreigner or colonial 
who completely assimilates him- 
self to his Gallic model, the 
Englishman respects the colonial 
who is firmly established in his 
own culture and is not merely a 
would-be European. So too, he 
argues, it may well be that the 
adjustment of the Jews to their 
British environment will continue 
more favourably if they remain 
as a group broadly loyal to their 
historic traditions. 

It may equally be felt that the 
continuance of a community 
participating in the life of the 
nation as a whole but retaining 
distinctions of tradition and prac- 
tice, adds in a way to the colour 
and variety of British life. 


Jn his essay Dr Brotz quotes appositely the 
Jewish anecdote that ‘if five shipwrecked 
Jews reach a desert island, there will soon be 
six synagogues, seven rabbis and cight 
wardens.’ 
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and how did the Jewish author 
come to hear of them? This is 
partly the subject of Robert 
Graves’s Adam's Rib (Trianon 
Press, 31s 6d, with wood en- 
gravings by James Metcalf). Mr 
Graves must be one of the most 
versatile authors alive. He is 
almost equally eminent as a 
novelist, a poet, and a critic. He 
is an authority on _ classical 
literature and mythology. His 
daring speculations on the New 
Testament aroused a storm in 
theological circles a few years 
ago. Now, he has turned his 
attention to the Old Testament. 
The Creation Myth 

One problem he tries to solve 
concerns the discrepancies in the 
Book of Genesis. It has long 
been recognized that Genesis 
contains ingredients of Babylonian 
myths. This has been evident 
ever since the Creation myth and 
the Gilgamesh epic were dis- 
covered in the great collection of 
cuneiform tablets that formed the 
library of the Assyrian king, 
Assurbanipal. 

A tremendous theological edi- 
fice has been erected on the first 
four chapters of Genesis. Con- 
temporary theology takes the 
story c” the Fall with extreme 
seriousness. Mixed with a little 
Jungian psychology, the Fall is 
put forward as one of the pro- 
foundest and best attested truths 
in the Bible. But in the light of 
archeological and textual evi- 
dence, it is impossible to believe 
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that Genesis is the wholly origi- 
nal production that it is claimed 
to be. 
Cretan Culture 

The Babylonian hero Gilga- 
mesh found a sacred plant, which 
conferred perpetual youth. He 
was robbed of it by a serpent. 
After many adventures, he es- 
caped from a great deluge in an 
ark loaded with living creatures. 
Similarly, the Story of Adapa 
tells of an attempt to discoVer 
divine secrets. Its source is a 
collection of tablets found at 
Tel-el-Amarna, once the capital 
of Akhenaton. The parallels 
between the Biblical myths and 
those of Babylonia are fairly 
obvious. Mr Graves, however, 
holds that there are also Western 
elements. The Jews, he points 
out, were Semitic in language, 
but when they entered Canaan 
from the southern desert in the 
thirteenth century Bc, they en- 
countered a culture that derived 
from Crete. 


Western Original 

‘It is not surprising’, he 
writes, ‘that many of the anec- 
dotal elements in these chapters 
of Genesis suggest Western my- 
thology—the first man and 
woman, the wise serpent, the 
dangerous gift of a fruit (tra- 
ditionally an apple) by the Mother 
of all Living, the paradisal 
gardens, the rivalry between the 
two brothers, the divine insti- 
tution of agriculture, and the 
beginnings of music and smith- 
craft. Indeed, the Judza prophet 
seems to have worked from a 
Western original, using the Baby- 
lonian myth merely as a back- 
ground for his moral plot’. The 
Creation legend (Genesis I, i to ii, 
3) was written by a priest who 
lived at Jerusalem, not later than 
the end of the fifth century Bc, 
and was familiar with the legends 
of the Fall, the murder of Abel, 
and the family of Lamech, which 
may have been recorded by a 
Judean prophet shortly before 
the Exile. 


Early Pictorial Tablets 


The post-Exilic editor modified 
the earlier version and located 


* The seventh da. sie gave unto repose, and made it a day of idleness, whereon 


men eat and dri: 


to rule the seven 

Eden in lo + Mesopotamia 
instead of at 4:bron, the tra- 
ditional birt! ice of Adam. 


«sis is that the 
author of the © ening chapters 
of Genesis « at with stories 
which had b o deduced from 
early pictoria: «blets known to 
Joshua’s invac . Israelites when 


Mr Graves’s 


they seized He’ 1. These tablets 
were misread 
Agenor and B. 

* According |.) Greek tradition, 


Argive Phoron «, a grandson of 
Tethys, and te first man to 
institute the wi rship of Hera— 
was Agenor’s fiiher; and Age- 
nor’s name appears as Chnas in 
Pheenician, and as Canaan—or 
Cain—in Hebrew. According to 
another accoun', Agenor and Bel 


were twin sons of the nymph 
Libya, by the god Poseidon: and 
this means that their people 
belong to the sub-Minoan sea- 
confederacy, in which the My- 
cenzans played « leading part . . 


In the persona. relationships of 
Biblical naively taken 
to be single individuals we find 
a clue to the quarrels and the 
histories of kingdoms. Jacob, for 
example, represents the Israelite 


end have no care. Then did our Mother create seven powers 
a/s; Hyperion for the first day, Phebe for the second...” 


tribe which stole Edom’s birth- 
right for ‘a plate of red lentils °. 
Edom in Hebrew also means ‘a 
dish of vegetables ’. 


Adam’s Rib 


The characters in the original 
Garden of Eden, according to 
Mr Graves, were Hebe, Agenor, 
his twin brother Bel, and two 
other sons of Phoroneus. The 
myth of Jehovah, removing a rib 
from Adam’s side, is a misreading 
of a picture of Agenor stabbing 
Belus. Such an argument is not 
susceptible of proof and must 
rest upon its inherent plausibility. 
The hypothetical Mycenzo-Edo- 
mite pictorial engravings captured 
at Hebron by the Israelites 
unfortunately no longer exist, 
but the illustrations provided in 
Mr Graves’s book no doubt 
resemble the originals and they 
neatly summarize some of the 
legends which, together with 
Babylonian myths, form the 
strange amalgam on which Christ- 
ian revelation is based. For let 
us make no mistake on this 
point: if the Fall is mythical, the 
Redemption is meaningless, and 
orthodox theology rests upon 
nothing. 
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| IN SEARCH OF <NOWLEDGE—VII | 


Learning About Natural History — 


by 
Half-a-dozen books are » 
men who would like to k 


Everest with a yardstick or to plumb the depths 

of ocean with a fishing-line than to ma:ter 
the study of natural history with the aid of ha!!-a- 
dozen books. Once largely anecdotal, natu: al 
history now deals in the hard-won results of ma vy 
biological disciplines, some of which belong to 
laboratory rather than the open air. However ix 
well-chosen books may allow the tiro to get m ch 
more than a smattering of biology and to rec “e 
that he can with some effort aspire to contr! ‘e 
to the store of knowledge concerning nea al 
history. 


|: might be easier to measure the height of 


New Naturalist Library 


I would choose six books from the New Natu 
Library (Collins), which also contains other e 
able volumes. The commendable aim of 
publishers is to ‘ interest the general reader i: 
wild life of Britain by recapturing the ingu 
spirit of the old naturalists’. Colour photogr: 
has been used with great artistry, and also with ie 
biologist’s eye for significant characterization, .o 
supplement the efforts of well-chosen experi in 
various provinces of the subject. My first ch ce 
is British Plant Life, by W. B. Turrill (1948, 2 5), 
for it is a poor naturalist who has no store of 
botanical knowledge. Aquatic life is suffic) dy 
important to deserve serious consideration, an. my 
next two books are The Sea Shore, by C. M. Yonge 
(1949, 21s), and Life in Lakes and Rivers, by *. T. 
Macan and E. B. Worthington (1951, 21s). Losccts 
form man’s most serious rival for supremac. in 
the living world and my fourth book is /::-ct 
Natural History, by A. D. Imms (1947, 25s). 
Animals which suckle their young are more! ily 


organized in structure, function, and behavio {han 
any other vertebrata, and they have not ct re- 
ceived anything like the attention given to oirds in 
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‘commended here for lay- 
ow more about this subject 


the literature, so my fifth book is British Mammals 
by L. Harrison Matthews (1952, 25s). Finally, I 
would include a book concerning living creatures 
in the city which lodges * the largest aggregation of 
human beings ever recorded in the history of the 
world as living in a single community’, R. S. R. 
Fitter’s London's Natural History (1945, 21s). 


British Flora 


British Plant Life is easy to read, and interest 
quickly mounts as Dr Turrill deals with the origin 
of plants and traces out the rise of ferns and their 
allies, cycads and gingko, conifers and flowering 
plants, finally dealing with the present composition 
of the British flora—an assemblage of about 13,000 
species representing all the major groups of the 
plant kingdom. 

Living plants are then considered in relation 
to factors of their habitats, in communities 
found in coastal regions, marshes and bogs, 
grasslands, heaths and moors, brushwoods and 
woodlands. The modern, ecological outlook is 
adopted throughout, and the evolutionary aspects 
of natural history are also revealed and explored. 
Appendices given supply an enormous quantity of 
valuable information, including sketches of the 
methods used by modern taxonomists, biometricians, 
ecologists, cytologists, and geneticists. Others 
may find less formal topics attractive—for example, 
a discussion on our climate, our soils or man as 
the incalculable biotic factor. Our climate has 
fluctuated in the past, but has shown no major 
trend during the past 10,000 years, though in 
recent times autumn has been prolonged and the 
onset of wintry conditions retarded. If this trend 
be maintained, deciduous trees and shrubs will 
retain their leaves longer and buds will open later 
in the spring. Soils, we are told, were largely 
removed by inland ice during the Ice Age and have 


not been replaced completely, so that many soils 
are not mature. As regards man, there is the 
modification of our flora due to the introduction 
of weeds with crops, commerce bringing many of 
these as seeds from distant parts of the earth. 


The Island Coast 


The Sea Shore is a charming book as well as a 
vade-mecum of marine biology. Our shores are 
some thousands of miles long but only a few score 
yards wide, and they support an astounding variety 
of living things. On rocky, sandy, and mudd) 
shores conditions vary as much as in meadows anc 
moors, while between the tide-marks the population: 
of the shore are as diverse as those of woodland 
and mountains. Professor Yonge is well qualifie: 
to deal with this wealth of life. He is President o 
the Scottish Marine Biological Association, ha 
worked in many biological laboratories in Europ 
and America, and in 1928 was Leader of the Grea 
Barrier Reef Expedition to Australia. He can b 
trusted to reveal the ways in which the marin 
biologist sets to work, and in such a manner a 
few could equal and none surpass. He takes h: 
readers among the green, brown, and red seaweed 
to the rock pools, along estuaries and out in t! 
shallow seas in quest of information about th 
lives of hydroids and anemones, crabs and prawn: 
sea slugs and shore fishes, always ready to adm. 
our debt to the older naturalists but ever strivii 
to advance the store of knowledge which the 
gave us. The reader will need to gain much ex 
perience before he realizes fully how much he! 
he has had, both from Professor Yonge and fron 
Dr D. P. Wilson, Naturalist at the Plymouti 
Laboratory of the Marine Biological Association, 
who produced such exquisite colour photographs 
of living animals of the seashore. 


Freshwater Biology 


Dr Worthington has immense experience of 
freshwater biology in East Africa, and both he and 
Dr Macan have been associated with the develop- 
ment of the laboratory of the Freshwater Biological 


Association at Lake Windermere. Their book, 
Life in Lakes and Rivers, does for the biology of 
inland waters what The Sea Shore has done for 
marine biology. They start with the first principles 
of freshwater biology and a discussion of prevailing 
physical and chemical conditions in a typical lake 
and the ways in which apparatus is used to evaluate 
such conditions and to collect freshwater animals. 


Different kinds of lakes and rivers are compared, 
and animal life in all sorts of habitats is treated 
from the ecological point of view. Productivity of 
life in lakes, as in the sea, depends on successions 
of animals and plants which compete with one 
another for sustenance, one eating another, and 
such * food-chains’ are fully discussed. Life at 
the water’s edge is a topic which brings into the 
picture the activities of otters, water-voles, water- 
shrews, musk-rats, and nutrias or coypus, as well 
as frogs, toads, and newts and some water birds. 
From a discussion on the travels of the eel and the 
salmon we pass on to consider stocks of fish and 
how their quality may be assessed, and to fishponds 
and pisciculture in general. We learn about the 
problems of pollution, of water-borne agents of 
disease, of filtration in the maintenance of supplies 
of drinking water, and many other problems of 
freshwater biology which establish the importance 
of this particular province of natural history. 


British Insects 


Insect Natural History will appeal strongly to 
insect-lovers, and it is an excellent book for learning 
about insects and their often curious lives. The 
late Professor [mms had an international reputation 
for ability and integrity in matters entomological. 
He deals in this book with the fundamentals of 
insect structure, habits, and behaviour. If you are 
at all interested in the intricate structure of insects, 
the complex transformations they undergo, their 
modes of flight, their senses and other attributes, 
you will value this book highly, tor such topics 
are dealt with in masterly fashion. Dr Imms 
admitted, however, that he wrote at greater length 
about the feeding habits of insects, about aquatic 
insects and about social behaviour, than about 
other things because *so much that is remarkable 
or characteristic about insect life is betrayed in 
these particular manifestations’. You will find 
therefore much ado about leaf-miners, sap-suckers, 
bark-feeders, wood-borers, root-feeders and fungus- 
eaters, and about the many carnivorous insects— 
flesh-eaters, blood-suckers, and parasites. There is 
some discussion of the important topic, of biological 
control, and a chapter on the nature of galls and 
the manner of their formation. The book is well 
documented and will inform the initiated and 
delight the layman. 

British Mammals is also a book which deals in 
functional morphology, or structure wedded to 
function. Dr Matthews is Scientific Director of the 
Zoological Society of London. He has journeyed 
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with Discovery Expeditions to the Antarctic, and 
has specialized on the reproductive activities of 
various mammals. He plunges into his subject 
with an account of the ways in which mammals 
are made and live, in which much recently acquired 
knowledge on the reproductive cycle is reviewed. 
He will succeed in arousing wonderment in his 
readers again and again with astonishing infor- 
mation. 

The female mole, for instance, is an asex al 
creature except in the breeding season. By ‘te 
time the young are weaned the vaginal ope": g 
has become sealed, only a small scar remain 
At the onset of the next following season ..¢ 
opening is formed anew. Bat biology has beco” ¢ 
better known in recent years, but the histor. of 
our knowledge of the bat’s ‘radar system” s 
not previously been so well discussed, nor ‘ve 
manner of its working more lucidly treated. ) 
other chapters deal with rabbits, hares, and rode: ‘s 
after which the scene changes to beasts of ; 
then come seals, deer, and whales in turn, an 
curtain comes down with an account of the orig 
our mammalian fauna. If you are reflective ab 
the way in which the air-breathing whale is ab 
make his deep and prolonged dives beneat! 
surface of the ocean, or avoid the dreaded ca 
sickness which afflicts human divers, or 
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hosts of other topics just as interesting, you will 
find satisfying answers in British Mammals. If 
you need further information or direction there is 
a classified list of British mammals and more than 
two hundred references to books and to papers 
in the original literature on the subject. 


Natural Historian in London 


London's Natural History is a remarkable study 
by a social scientist who is also a good naturalist 
of the ways in which the growth of the metropolis 
has affected natural history in an area within a 
radius of twenty miles from St Paul's Cathedral. 
The natural history of this area is traced from 
prehistoric times, through Romano-British London 
and medieval London to the present time of 
crowded roads, railways, and buildings. During 
this long period there have been many comings and 
goings of living creatures. Rooks, nightingales, 
cuckoos, and many plants have left the area, though 
others, and notably the wood pigeon and the rosebay 
willow herb, have moved in. Other more baneful 
and‘ less welcome creatures have come into the 
area aS parasites or passengers in or on man’s 
body, constituting an aspect of natural history 
which Fitter whimsically refers to as ‘ Nature 
indoors ’. 

Elsewhere in this book we are shown the 
influence on the living creatures of a sprawling and 
spreading city of such factors as water supply, 
refuse disposal, smoke, food-getting, and sport. 
Some readers will be surprised to know that the 
“smog” problem has so long been with us; in 
1718 an official inquiry was held on the menace of 
smoke both to human health and to the vegetation 
growing in the city! The influence of the war, 
particularly the * blitz’ in creating extensive areas 
of waste ground in the city and other nearby 
regions is discussed. One appendix is a list (com- 
piled by the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew) of flowering plants and ferns identified on 
bombed sites. Others include lists of plants identified 
on a botanical ramble in 1629, of birds in the 
London area, of the lost plants of Middlesex and 
of the hundred commonest London plants at 
present. 

If you are a Londoner and would like : to 
become a member of some natural history society 
there are details about many such societies and 
also natural history museums in the London area, 
and If you wish to extend your knowledge even 
further there are many references to works you 
may consult. 
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THE EARLIEST ITALY 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Crushed by the Romans, the Etruscans 


left only works of art as evidence of 


their remarkable culture and civ) lization 


O most of us, I suppose, 
the Etruscans are little 
but a name. We know 
that there were such people, 
because there is still a Tuscany, 
and because once upon a time 
we read and, I hope, enjoyed 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 
Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold, 

back the noonday 
ight, 

Rank behind rank, like surges 
bright 

Of a broad sea of gold, 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, 

As that great host, with measured 
tread, 

And spears advanced, and ensigns 
spread, 

Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s 
head, 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 
Yes, the Etruscans were like that. 
They were great metal-workers, 
especially in gold; and _ the 
Tuscan army may have looked 
as Macaulay, that knowledgeable 
fellow, says it did. Lars Porsena 


of Clusium. too, is historical. 
But I am afraid the dauntless 
Three are not. We know from 
Pliny and ‘acitus, who had no 
motive for lying about it, that 
Porsena co qu:red Rome, and 
the story th t he was held off by 
Horatius a: | the others is just 
a patriotic legend invented by 
Livy or Liv s cuthorities to save 
Roman face 
Archeologic I vidence 
However, the 
not merely \ 
wars. The 
Italian civi! 
Italy what 
by Evans 
latest boo! 
Buried Peo 
Etruscan Vi 
Cles-Reden 
German b: 
81 illustrat: 
Hart-Davis. 


Etruscans did 
metals and wage 
created the earliest 
it.on. They are to 
he Crete excavated 
‘o Greece. The 
arout them (The 
: A Study of the 
, by Sibylle von 
translated from the 
M. Woodhouse; 
1s in photogravure; 
5s) gives up-to-date 
information rm the point of 
view of the ir cheologist. Un- 
fortunately a: is the only side 
on which we 2 full information. 
They left ins: 4 tions; but as the 
Etruscan lar mage has no re- 
lation to any k1iown tongue, no 
one has been able to make out 
the meaning of more than about 
a hundred words. Etruscan is in 
fact a relic of the language or 
languages spoxen in the Mediter- 
ranean before Aryan-speaking 
tribes moved in from the north- 
east. Basque may be a present- 
day survival: but the Basques 
have been isolated in the Pyrenees 
for too many thousands of years 
to afford any clue to Etruscan. 
The Etruscans came into Italy 
—most probably from Asia 
Minor—before italian history be- 
gan; perhaps as part of the same 
folk-wandering that brought the 
Greeks into Greece and the 
Philistines into Palestine. An 


Detail of Gorgon’s head on handle 
of a vase (‘The Buried People *) 


Egyptian inscription of the thir- 
teenth century BC mentions 
* Tursa * (Tuscans or Tyrrhenians) 
among the sea-peoples who were 
a nuisance to Egypt at that time. 
But their destiny lay to the 
west. In Italy they founded a 
score or more of city-states, 
mostly in the region now called 
Tuscany, but ranging as far 
north as Mantua and as far 
sout: Capua. They were 
great -- men and disputed the 
Mediterrane:n trade with the 
Phoenicians and Greeks. Rome 
was for long ruled by Etruscan 
kings—that is the nugget of fact 
wrapped up in the legend of the 
Tarquins. But about 500 Bc they 
lost Rome and their other pos- 
sessions to the south; and. about 
the same time the Greeks des- 
troyed their navy; and a century 
later they were caught between 
the upper and nether millstones 
of Gallic hordes from the north 
and Roman pressure from the 
south. The Gauls came and 
went. The Romans came, but 
did not go; and that was the 
end of the story. 


Great Artists 


But in their heyday the 
Etruscans had created great art. 
The photogravures in this book 
show work as striking as anything 
produced by the Egyptians, Cre- 
tans, or early Greeks. Like the 
Egyptians, they spent much of 
their ingenuity in embellishing 
the tombs of iheir dead. Porsena, 
if we are to believe Varro, had a 
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The Capotiline she-wolf, an Etrus- Roa 
can work of the fifth century BC we 


monument consisting of pyramids 
arranged in three storeys which 
might have made an Egyptian 
gape. Unfortunately it cannot 
be certainly identified today. But 
plenty of other tombs can, and 
they tell us a lot about Etruscan 
religion. They provided their 
dead—at least the rich did—with 
palatial mansions furnished with 
pictures of everything necessary 
to life: food, hunting and fishing 
tackle, kitchen utensils, and so on, 
as if the ghost needed ghost food 
and ghost implements with which 
to catch and cook it. They had 
their gods and also their devils, 
whom they painted with realistic 
gusto. Essentially they were 
ancestor-worshippers, believing, 
as SO many ancient peoples did, 
that the spirits of the dead went 
down into the earth and sent up 
good things for the living. There 
is sO much common ground 
between this and the Greek and 
C-iental mystery-cults that it is 
difficult to decide how much 
was native to the Etruscans and 
how much _ imported. The 
parallels with Egypt are certainly 
many. 

The Romans destroyed Etrus- 
can independence, but not Etrus- 
can religion. On the contrary, 
they adopted whole features of it. 
The human sacrifices offered at 
the funerals of rich Etruscans 
were the origin of the Roman 
gladiatorial shows. The haruspex, 
or medicine-man who divined 
from the entrails of victims, 
became a Roman _ institution. 
What is more, there are reasons 
for thinking that in its native 
Tuscany the ancient religion never 
wholly died out. Dante's des- 
criptions of devils in the Inferno 
are difficult to trac: to any 
Christian source. But if we 
remember that he was a Tuscan, 
and quite likely to have talked to 
Tuscan peasants and picked up 
their folk-lore, much is explained. 
Another great Florentine, Michel- 
angelo, certainly knew Etruscan 
paintings and used them in his 
own pictures of the damned, as 
did Signorelli and other artists. 
The south European peasant has 
changed the names of his gods, 
but not his religion. 


Thus, in the words of the book, 
though ‘ the Etruscans may have 


not a word to say to us” in 
articulate language ‘the things 
that they did and rade speak for 
them’ and throw a forward 
light on the beefs of their 
remote descendan The work 
is worth possessing for its artistic 
reproductions. letterpress 
could be better a: anged and is 
disfigured by exc: sions into a 
woolly mysticism ‘hat does not 
stand up to qvestning. What, 
for example, are » ce to make of 
the conjecture th « the Tuscan 
Renaissance as due to ‘a 
creative traditiin: the blood, a 
Spiritual predis; os ion surviving 
in the uncons:io. , which was 
transmitted to ‘he escendants of 
what had once bn Etruria by 


the soil that gave them birth, 
soaked as it was in the culture 
of the past’? Or the later 
statement that ‘the mysterious 
fertility of Etruscan soil was 
renewed to produce men of 
creative genius in unexampled 
profusion *? The physical, chemi- 
cal, or biological process by 
which soil transmits creative 
genius may be known to the 
authoress: after all, it is not so 
long since Germans were taught 
to worship ‘blood and soil’. 
But I doubt whether experiment 
has discovered it in any labora- 
tory. Otherwise Devon daring 
would have to be related to old 
red sandstone, and Cockney 
humour to London clay. 


Shakes» eare’s Naughtiness 


5» GERALD BULLETT 


R ERI 
that emin 


PARTRIDGE, 
it man of words, 
whose Usage «id Abusage should 
be on every |itcrate person’s shelf, 
commands respec: by his tho- 
roughness even when he provokes 
disagreemeni his critical pro- 
nouncements His admiration of 
Shakespeare, “ho is by general 
agreement the greatest creative 
genius of al! me, hardly stops 
short this sid. of idolatry; and 
in Shakespea s Bawdy (Rout- 
ledge, 21s), «: ch first appeared 
some years » 19 a discreetly 
limited editi: e frankly ex- 
amines and lly expounds an 
aspect of the s.bject hitherto 
neglected. .reater part of 
the book consists of a glossary 
of (overt or disguised) sexual 
allusions. Ts is preceded by a 
literary and psychological essay 
in which the s :bject is vigorously 
and indeed p:ovocatively treated 
wnder three heads: non- 
sexual, homosexual, and sexual. 
The second -ategory is briefly 
dismissed: Mr Partridge has no 
patience with the silly theory— 
propounded ' . interested persons 
—that Shaxespeare was himself 
a homosexual. He believes that 
his interest in that biological 
aberration was siight and slightly 


contemptuous. So far, so good. 
But one looks in vain for any 
explicit recognition in this essay 
that Shakespeare never (except, 
possibly, in the Sonnets) spoke in 
his own person but only through 
his dramatic characters—to them, 
not to him, must be ascribed the 
numerous erotic witticisms scat- 
tered throughout the plays. This 
is not to pretend, however, that 
Shakespeare himself did not relish 
them—or at any rate the best of 
them (for some, pace Mr Part- 
ridge, are merely puerile). He 
must certainly have enjoyed cre- 
ating Juliet’s Nurse, but it is 
relevant to remark that it was to 
her, with dramatic appropriate- 
ness, that Mercutio uttered his 
famous jape about the bawdy 
hand of the dial being upon the 
prick of noon, which Mr Partridge 
describes as * one of the three or 
four most scintillating of all 
Shakespeare’s sexual witticisms °. 
It is no derogation of Mr Part- 
ridge’s book to remind ourselves 
that—whether or not Shakespeare 
is * the world’s greatest wit as he 
is the world’s greatest writer "— 
he was capable on occasion of 
tedious chop-logic, juvenile pun- 
ning, and infinitely boring trivi- 
ality. 
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The Human Values 


by J. 


BRONOWSKI 


Concluding our present series investigating modern philosophy 


has been in reaction against the metaph: sics 
of the nineteenth century. Under the influ 
of Bertrand Russell and Ludwig Wittgenstein, i 
returned to the empirical tradition which goes | 
in British philosophy to Thomas Hobbes, to | ‘hn 
Locke, and above all to David Hume. This 
tradition which looks for the material and 
tests of philosophy in the physical world: 
evidence which it seeks is, roughly, that whi 
scientist seeks, and it rejects evidence which v 
not pass muster in science. It is of course fan 
that both Russell and Wittgenstein were trainc 
scientific disciplines. 

Nevertheless, the later work of Wittgensteir 
a very personal, even an introspective air. I) 
early writing he held that a statement makes s 1 
only if it can be tested in the physical world. 1) 
later writing Wittgenstein came to look fo: 
meaning of a statement in the way in which it 
be used: the contexts and the intentions into 
it fits. That is, his early view of truth was posit 
and his later view was analytical. Wittgens' 
followers have now enthroned his later analys 
usage into a philosophical method which o 
seems remote from any universal test, but t! 
aim remains, as it was his, to make our unc r- 
standing of the world tally with the way in whi h 
it works in fact. 

There are other philosophers who are impatie xt 
with these fine preoccupations, and for whon 
philosophy is more robustly a branch of natural 
science or even a technique for social consciousness. 
Mr Maurice Cornforth, for example, sees philosop|\y 
as a communal activity which is to teach peop'e 
how to change the world towards the world it 
ought to be. Everything else to him is mere wor'!- 
spinining—certainly it is mere word-spinning to a 
by what test we can subscribe to the word * ough ° 
in the last sentence. 

Like Mr Cornforth, I should like philosophy to 
be more helpful than the analysts have made it. | 


fifty years now, philosophy in Eng’ :nd 


do not think, as they do, that the words *is* and 
‘ ought ° belong to different worlds, so that sentences 
which are constructed with ‘is’ usually have a 
verifiable meaning, but sentences constructed with 
‘ought’ never have. I do not, however, think 
that the difference between the two philosophies 
can simply be brazened out with rough-shod con- 
tempt on both sides. I remember the time when 
Mr Cornforth was Wittgenstein’s favourite pupil, 
and I therefore ask myself where the real cleavage 
between the two philosophies, the analytical and the 
practical, takes its origin. 


Individual versus Community 


I believe that we see into the difference between 
the two philosophies when we ask what is the unit 
from which each starts. Wittgenstein’s unit, 
Russell's unit, is one man: all British philosophies 
are individualist. Mr Cornforth’s unit is that of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels: it is the com- 
munity. Thus the two philosophies look at every- 
thing through two different ends of the telescope. 

Now of course if the only criterion of true and 
false which we accept is one man’s, then we have 
no base for social agreement. The question how 
I ‘ought’ to behave is a social question, which 
always involves several people; and if I accept no 
evidence and no judgment except my own, then [ 
have no tools with which to frame an answer. 

And equally a purely communal philosophy 
leaves no room to discuss conduct. The community 
lays down what we must do, and the individual has 


_ no other values on which to argue whether he as a 


person * ought * to do it. 

For these reasons, neither of these philosophies 
alone is a guide to right conduct. If we are to learn 
what we * ought * to do, we must follow our thought 
in two directions: into the duties of men, which 
alone hold a‘ society together, and also into the 
freedom to act personally which the society must 
still allow its men. The concepts of value are 
profound and difficult exactly because they do two 
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things at once: they join men into societies, and 
yet they preserve for them a freedom which make: 
them single men. There is no problem, and there 
are no values, until you want to do both. 


Communal Knowledge 


Let me then begin from one of these philosoph:« 
say the individualist philosophy of the positivist and 
the analyst, and see how it can be extended towa:«: 
the other. I will take as my example a question «— 
fact, the more precise the better. Take ther 
scientific statement: * The Crab nebula is the < 
of a supernova which exploded in 1054, anc 
glows because some of it is radioactive carbon w! \.. 
was made in the supernova.’ 

This is a fairly simple speculation, as science ¢ 
The positivist would break it into still sim, 
pieces, and would then propose to verify ¢ 
But it is an illusion, and a fatal illusion, to ¢' 
that he could verify them himself. Even in prin< 
he could not verify the historical part of this 
ment without searching the records of others. 
believing them. And in practice, he could not - 
the rate of expansion of the Crab nebula, an € 
processes which might cause it to glow, wii .¢ 
the help of a sequence of instrument-maker: 
astronomers and nuclear physicists, special: 
this and that, each of whom he must trus: 1 
believe. All this knowledge, all our knowledg: has 
been built up communally; there would b no 
astrophysics, there would be no economics, «re 
would not even be language, if man were a sc ir) 
animal. 

The fallacy which imprisons the positivis' od 
the analyst is the assumption that he can tes: at 
is true and false unaided. This of course pr ats 
him from making any social judgment. Su ose 
now that we give up this assumption, and ac! .>w- 
ledge that, even in the verification of faci we 
need the help of others. What follows? 

It follows that we must be able to rely on 
people; we must be able to trust their word. ‘ha 


is, it follows that there is a principle which >inds 
society together, because without it the indi. dual 
would be helpless to tell the true from the “alse. 
This principle is truthfulness. If we accept ruth 
as an individual criterion, then we have a!» to 
make it the cement to hold society together. 

The positivist holds that only those state: .ents 
have meaning which can in principle be ve ified 
and found to be so or not so. Statement hich 


contain the word * is * can be of this kind; statement 


which contain the word * ought’ cannot. But we 
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now see that, underlying this criterion, there is a 
social nexus which alone makes verification possible. 
This nexus is held together by the obligation to 
tcll the truth. Thus it follows that there is a social 
irjunction implied in the positivist and analyst 
method. This social axiom is that 
We ouGut to act in such a way that what 1s 
true can be verified to be so. 
I differ from other scientific philosophers in two 
liefs. The first is the belief which I have just 
ited, that the personal activity of testing what is 
‘ue implies of itself a social obligation which tells 
how we ‘ ought’ to act to one another. And 
cond, I hold that from this single obligation to 
ork together for the truth, all the human values 
n be deduced. 
If truth is to be found, and if it is to be verified 
action, what other conditions are necessary, and 
hat other values grow of themselves from this? 
First, of course, comes independence, in obser- 
ation and thence in thought. The mark of inde- 
endence is originality, and one of its expressions 
dissent. Dissent in turn is the mark of freedom. 
hat is, originality and independence are private 
eeds of the truthful man, and dissent and freedom 
re public means to protect them. This is why 
ciety ‘ought’ to offer the safeguard of free 
,ought, free speech, free inquiry and tolerance; 
r these are needs which follow logically when 
ven are committed to explore the truth. They 
have of course never been granted, and none of 
the values which I have yet advanced have been 
prized, in a dogmatic society, such as that of 
medieval Christianity. 


The Heart of the Problem 


Dissent and tolerance at once set up a tension 
between independence from the views of others 
and respect for them. This is, as I have stressed, 
the heart of the ethical problem: the confrontation 
of private and public needs. Freedom and tolerance 
in a truthful society cannot be based on indifference; 
they must be based on respect. And respect as a 
personal value implies, in any society, the public 
acknowledgments of justice and of due honour. 

These values seem remote from the humdrum 
business of discovering what is true in fact and of 
verifying it in practice. Justice, honour, the respect 
of man for man: what have these human values 
to do with scientific philosophy? Now we see that 
this question is a foolish survival of those nineteenth- 
century quarrels which somehow seemed to equate 
ethics with the Book of Genesis. If critics in the 
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grafting each on each. 


past had ever looked at the way in which a truth- 
seeking society develops, they would not have asked 
the question. A dogmatic society can work other- 
wise; but a society like ours since the Renaissance 
and the Scientific Revolution grows by confronting 
the work of one man with that of another, and 
It cannot survive without 


the truth. 


independence and originality, dissent and freedom, 
tolerance, justice, honour, and respect between man 
and man. These are the human values in which I 
believe; and I believe them all to be logically 
implied, by the steps which I have here argued, in 
the single and steadfast human object, to explore 
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: E has reached the hearts 
the people’. That 
was said of Elgar by 
Hubert Parry in 1911 when the 
younger man got the OM. That 
year Elgar's Second Symphony 
appeared. He was chilled by its 
sober reception. ‘Why do they 
sit there like stuffed pigs?’ It 
‘was the cry of a disillusioned 
man. What would he have said 
could he have foreseen that only 
twenty-one years after his death 
a Three Choirs’ Festival—that 
sure stronghold of his music— 
would offer its patrons only one 
work by him? Manifestly people’s 
hearts in Hereford were reached 
this year by other tunes than his. 
It was ironic in the circum- 
stances that while the faithful 
were forced to wait until the very 
last concert of the Festival in 
order to hear The Dream of 
Gerontius the windows of the 
bookshops were filled with copies 
of a new study of Elgar just 
published (Edward Elgar, His 
Life and Music, by Diana M. 
McVeagh; Dent, 18s). On the 
one hand the tide of interest was 
receding; on the other it seemed 
to advance. 

Miss McVeagh’s book is un- 
doubtedly an advance on any 
study of Elgar since his death in 
1934. It is a piece of sound 
research, honest and penetrating, 
written clearly and understandably 


in both its biographical and 
musical sections. Above all, it 
is free from sentimentality. The 


man is sympathetically presented, 
his music is discussed intelligently, 
both are judged fairly. This is 
the type of book we have been 


The Glas: 


GODDARD 


by SCOT 


wanting fora »%n time. Reading 


it that week o dereford I felt 
for the first im: drawn to a 
man who h: | clways been a 
forbidding fi: re in my imagi- 
nation and m ycuthful memory 
of the sight c hin. I felt, too, 
that the me: aid women of 
older generat: 1s than mine who 
were perhaps ch lled at having 
so little of hi music that week 
might read M. ; \icVeagh’s book 
and be wari -d to find their 
great man ho ably observed. 

What they ud have thought 
of the other msic given that 
week in tl athedral, the 
Stravinsky, Be ey, Searle and 


Fricker, gooc 
It was an hist 
august space: 
echoed to su 
never before 
The Festival's 


only knows. 
ic Occasion. The 
of the cathedral 
ounds as had 

heard there. 
ve rerable corpse 
was in process >of being revived, 
and the dose a ministered by 
Meredith Davic;, in charge this 
year, was stronz. Kill or cure, 
we murmured. I! do not think 
it will turn out to have been a 
kill. It was time something 
drastic was done. The Three 
Choirs’ Festiva! had rested too 
long on its Elgarian laurels. The 
question was which was going 
to wither first. 

Startling as these revolutionary 
innovations may have been for 
the old-stagers, a visitor fresh 
(save the word) !rom Edinburgh's 
bloated International Festival 
found Hereford most peaceful. 
There was leisure there, time to 
assimilate one event before the 


of Fashion 


next was on. In Edinburgh, as 
usual, it was all too much. One 
envied the sensible readers of this 
journal who were content to 
sit at home and take a concert 
(or, blessed freedom, a bit of a 
concert) here and there from the 
air. They may have heard, for 
instance, an exquisite ensemble 
of strings and a keyboard instru- 
ment from Rome. J musici 
they called themselves, and if 
they had given themselves the 
name Gili angeli | would have 
concurred willingly. 1 cannot 
advise about the gramophone 
records they have made because 
these have not come my way. 
But the thing is worth looking 
into, and if these Columbia 
records give the truth about this 
ensemble they should be worth 
trying out; for to have ! musici 
in one’s own home would be a 
rare experience. As they are at 
present they form an ensemble in 
which fine playing, expert mu- 
sicianship, and an_ unaffected 
style of interpretation are level. 
Inevitably these things change 
with the passage of the years and 
the subtle balance is destroyed. 
We realized that later in the 
week in Edinburgh when another 
set of players, once superb and 
still widely famed, seemed to 
have declined from their former 


eminence. So one says, hear 
I musici while they are still 
in their prime. They make 


music that even one of Elgar's 
stuffed pigs would surely have 
enjoyed in its nice sleepy, neo- 
Georgian fashion. We today 
appear to take things more 
earnestly, Elgar included. 
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William Burnard 


Professor at t'1e Breakfast Table 


by H MAN LEVY 


Te delicious moments in bed whic 
so easily persuades oneself that two 
minutes won't matter..The mind 
smoothly over the surface from one ripple 
next... and then presently, imperceptibly, a 
philosophical understanding... the future . 
it lies with the young . . . it will be their creati. 
Yes, | must tend Tommy carefully, watc 
development of his mind—no shouting at hin: 
he is slow or dilatory ... treat him on leve! 
like an adult. 

‘Hartley’, called my wife sharply fror 
dining-room. ‘Are you ever going to ge 
Your breakfast’s stone cold. Put on your dre 
gown and come down at once.” 

“Coming dear’, I called back mildly; * I'm 
now.” 

Then there's all this baby-talk that adults 
children ... Gee-gee, Baa-baa, Puff-puff . 
idiotic. I slipped into my dressing-gown. 
stupid that a child should have to learn anu 
unlearn a language. I wonder if primitive p< 
do that too. I must remember to look that 
There’s old Waffies—calls himself a chi’ 
chologist and makes jokes at Tommy’s - 


Expects a child to have an adult sense of hu. 


It isn’t adult in any case—positively childish 


I sat down to my fried egg, rather clammy and 
cold now and slightly obscene in appearance. I 
gulped it down without breathing. That's the 
best technique, I"ve discovered. In disapproving 
silence Pamela was feeding the baby with a spoon 
at the other end of the table, and Tommy was 
absorbed in experiments with the milk in his 
porridge plate. 

*“Daddy’, said Tommy reflectively, ‘ Daddy; 
what's that cup?’ 

Gracious, I thought, what can the child be after 
now? What's that cup—What's that cup?’...I 
must take him seriously. 

* What's which cup? What's which cup, Tommy ?” 
I asked guardedly. If you are doubtful about a 
question or whether it has been properly framed 
there’s nothing like asking a counter question. 

‘That cup is which one’, he answered readily, 
bending forward over his porridge and watching 
the ripples as the tip of his nose gently touched the 
surface of the milk. * What's that one?’ he went on, 
without glancing up. 

I must get to the bottom of this, I thought. No 
matter how his question was framed there clearly 
was an uncertainty somewhere in his mind and it 
was my duty to remove it. I tried first scouting 
around. 
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‘A cup’, I explained carefully, * is something 
into which tea or milk can be poured, and then we 
drink from it.” 

* Which cup?’ asked Tommy immediately. 

Notice how concretely a child thinks. Only an 
adult talks in general terms, but with the young 
everything must be brought down to the particular. 
Still, I won’t do that yet; first I'll use gener:! 
concepts to discover the particular that’s worrying 
him. Ill then deal with the particular, and carr / 
the general on its shoulders. 

* Oh, any cup’, I answered steadily. 

‘Then can I pour my milk into my sauce’, 
Daddy 7” 

* Certainly, Tommy, if you prefer to drink it th t 
way. I don’t mind.’ Don’t frustrate a child, I sa.‘ 
to myself, let him express himself freely. 

‘Hartley’, Pamela broke in, * don’t encoura: > 
the child to be naughty.’ Difficult, isn’t it, to hand 
these delicate matters jointly. Pamela could nev 
see ...1 reached over for the toast. 

* What’s that cup, Daddy?’ 


A Sensible Answer 


Confound it, what can the boy mean? I pulle 
myself together. I must show him how to formula 
his question scientifically or he'll never be ab 
to think clearly. How often have I explained | 
my students that a question is sensible only if 
has a sensible answer. 

‘ Listen carefully, Tommy’, I said slowly ar 
deliberately. * You must only ask questions tha 
have answers. For instance, if you ask how man 
cups are on the table, you and I can both find o1 
by looking and counting—one, two, three, four 
(Tommy was watching my hand closely as I pointed 
to each of the cups in turn, one by one.) ‘If, 
however, you ask me which cup I like best, that’s 
a different question, and I—and only I—<can tell 
you the answer. It’s that cup with the golden line 
on it. D’you see? But if you say “What's that cup ?” 
of course I can ask you which cup you mean, but 
that won't help me to answer, because I don’t 
know what you mean when you say “What”. I 
don’t know what kind of answer you expect. Do 
you follow that, Tommy ?’ 

“Yes Daddy’, and it was a pleasure to see the 
smile light up his face. * Yes Daddy: but what's 
that cup over there?” 

For a moment I felt myself getting angry but 
pulled up in time. I mustn't shout, I mustn't 
bluster. Keep calm and persevere; but it was 
puzzling. Was the child possibly concerned with 


the cup as a thing in itself? What's that cup? 
indeed—after all the lectures I had given exposing 
this Kantian fallacy, it seemed incredible that my 
own child should now be raising this hoary old 
trick quite spontaneously; and yet, if so, it was 
very significant. I decided to try another line. 


That’s its Name 


‘That cup over where?’ I asked, with forced 
calmness. 


He lifted his spoon, full of milk and porridge, 


. and stuck it out towards my cup, spilling the 


contents of the spoon over the spotless table-cloth. 

* Tommy’, snapped Pamela, ‘ what's that mess? 
Hartley, you ought to know better.’ 

Her words annoyed me. What's that -cup? 
What's that mess? Like mother, like son. That's 
the worst of a classical education that ignores the 
scientific use of language. How on earth is one to 
train a child to think clearly in a home like this? 
| ignored her taunt, and with my napkin spread the 
mess more thinly over the cloth. I returned to the 
problem. 

“Now Tommy’, I said firmly, * be careful not to 
spill things on the clean table-cloth. Hold the 
spoon horizontally—see. Now try to understand 
that if a cup is called a cup, that is just a name for 
the thing—a word. It doesn’t tell you anything 
more than that it is like other things that have the 
same name.” (I was now warming up to my subject. 
[ must lead on to its function and its make-up. | 
must go slowly and choose my words carefully-—the 
simplest words possible.) *‘ Take that, for instance,’ 
and I pointed across the table, ‘ that’s called a 
teapot. That's its name; but if you ask me what 
t is, I must point to it and tell you what can be 
jone with it. So when you ask me, “What's that 
cup?” it’s no use my giving you another name for 
t and saying it’s a mug; that tells you nothing more. 
All these cups could be called mugs’, and as | 
spoke I deliberately brought my hand in a semi- 
circular sweep across the table in order to bring 
yut the general setting of this particular cup. 


A Large Brown Stain 

Unfortunately I had forgotten the wide sleeve of 
my dressing-gown, until I experienced a faint sense 
of obstruction to the movement of my arm. It was 
my teacup. In a moment a large brown stain had 


spread itself across the cloth. 

A shriek of delight went up from Tommy. * Oh 
Daddy, silly Daddy. 
that cup.’ 


I've been telling you—watch 
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Seeds of Time 


by PATRICK WILLIAM: 


A scientist foresees the future of tec hn»)! ogy 


look beyond the present 
is to. look beyond the 
known, and _ considering 
how limited is our knowledge of 
the past and present we cannot 
expect it to cast more than a 
slender and tentative light on 
the future. Predicting what the 
world will be like to live in, say, 
a hundred years hence, is much 
more difficult than picking a 
Derby winner, though the per- 
sonal risk is less, even to one’s 
intellectual reputation—unless, of 
course, one writes a book. 

Sir George Thomson has writ- 
ten a book, The Foreseeable 
Future (CUP, 10s 6d), which, 
despite the broad sweep of its 
title, is mostly about the future 
of technology. This limitation, 
he explains, ‘is a reasonable 
consequence of the adjective. 
Technology is governed by scien- 
tific principles, some of which are 
understood, and there is accord- 
ingly a basis for prediction. 
Sociology has still to find its 
Newton, let alone its Planck, and 
prediction is guesswork. ’ 


Principles of Impotence 

So although it is principally 
about the future of man the 
maker, homo faber, that Sir 
George Thomson writes, he does 
not altogether neglect homo sapi- 
ens, for it is the product of man’s 
brains, the natural sciences, to 
which we must turn as Macbeth 
consulted the unnatural sisters, 
if we hope to ‘look into the 
seeds of time, and say which 
grain will grow and which will 
not’. In his introductory chapter 
a number of scientific first prin- 
ciples are listed, for * scientific 
principles are frequently “ prin- 
ciples of impotence’. They say 
that certain things cannot be 
done, and though they do not 
say that everything else can (for 
that would mean that there are 
no more such principles to 
discover), it is surprising how 
quickly the most difficult and 
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intricate develop ents get made 
when no princip’* interferes 
Incidenta!'y, the distinction be- 
tween making d knowing is 
more conver en. than real; as 
Sir GeOrge or on points out, 


the great te. nc gical advances 
of the past ‘>re hundred years 
are partly th. re. It of educated 
men taking ii | rest in matters 
formerly re’. at. to the hit-or- 
miss efforts .: a.. sans. 

Two thi © the book are 
taken up th discussing the 
likely technc'ogi | developments 
in the fields e rgy and power, 
transport \mmunications. 
food, anc meteorology. 
There is + wir very startling 


; much of this 
n been gone 


here, in so or 
ground ha: of 


over by p ar .cience journal- 
ists in the ss. We frequently 
read abo th prospects of 
atomic po. it erplanetary tra- 
vel, alte: e sources of food 
supply, ar ‘ of controlling 
the weatl B: these chapters 


are not aiwget er wasted, for 


Sir George *hormson knows how 
to marsh: is tacts and to set 
forth the yu. arguments and 
current th es with admirable 
clarity an’ »ncision. 

Particu! i teresting is the 
section ©  .na‘crials, where he 
Suggests | g cater knowledge 
of crystal «ctu es should enable 
us to devi. fo instance, metals 
of much m sirength than they 


possess in iucir ‘ natural’ state. 
The weat'«., h- believes, is too 
unstable and complex in_ its 
causes to ne co trolled with any 


accuracy ; ste id, he advocates 
wholesale inces in climate in 
many pa of the world where 
at preseni | is unsatisfactory—a 
bold prediction that will no 
doubt infriate Englishmen who 
attribute ‘their unique psycho- 
logical e-up to the rigours 
of this ad. 

etary travel he foresees 
as becominz one of the diversions 
for the ‘es;-gifted masses unable 


to enjoy higher art forms (for 
remember, technological advances 
should lead to a glut of leisure). 
In this respect television will not 
only provide entertainment but 
also the means whereby execu- 
tives and businessmen will be 
able to attend conferences on a 
screen instead of round a table; 
no longer will they have to com- 
mute up to town, and as a 
consequence cities will be smaller 
and more manageable—people 
being able to live far outside 
without feeling * out of it’. 

Although a professional physi- 
cist (he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for his work on the quantum 
theory), Sir George makes some 
original remarks about future 
applications of biology. In fact 
physicists may one day extend 
their field to genetics, controlling 
heredity and bringing about mu- 
tations at will—with far-reaching 
consequences. He also sees no 
reason why monkeys should not 
be trained to perform certain 
routine manual tasks more skil- 
fully than human beings, whose 
relative intelligence usually ham- 
pers efficiency for mindless la- 
bour. 

The problem of old age needs 
to be tackled biologically, too, 
not so much to increase our 
life-span but, more positively, to 
extend the duration of youthful 
vitality. 

Limits of the Intellect 

Naturally, technological pro- 
gress will have enormous social 
consequences in the next hundred 
years (we are facing some of 
them now) and in a chapter 
dealing with these, Sir George, 
who is Master of Corpus Christi 
College. Cambridge, lays special 
emphasis on education. Edu- 
cational techniques are in their 
infancy, he  bserves; we have 
hardly begun to tackle the prob- 
lem scientifically or carry out 
precise experiments. Very few 
people really use their latent 
talents and mental ability properly, 
and a skilfully applied education 
would enable men to realize 


much more of their potential 
selves than they do today. 
Which brings us to the last 
points raised in the book. What 
are the limits we can set on man’s 
intellectual achievements in the 


future? Here Sir George sketches 
briefly the latest findings about 
the human brain, particularly 
the work done in_ recording 
various electric wave patterns. 
Supposing we can produce a 
working model of the brain, 
how will this affect current value 
judgments and attitudes to re- 


Praised by many 
gramme _ celebrat: 


Margaret Knight 


Third Programme 
(which this month is cele- 


brating its tenth anniversary 
with a series of revivals) came in 
for a well-deserved compliment 
the other day when three distin- 
guished foreign ers who have 
made England their home— 
namely, Ilse Barea, Count Ben- 
kendorff, and Mr Edward 
Attiyah (all, by the way, well 
known listeners)—discussed 
with three unnamed Englishmen 
the ways of the English. I am 
here concerned with one point 
only of what was a very lively 
conversation-piece. — new- 
comers complained that the native 
Englishman is either too shy or 
afraid to talk of such subjects 
as God and religion, preferring 
* trivialities *. This was not 
confined to the uneducated either: 
it was the same at University 
High Table, said Mr Attiyah. 
At its best the trait, they were 
aware, showed an unwillingness 
to embarrass or offend: it might 
well be one of the secrets of that 
order and decency all found so 
admirable about English life. 
But the critics were no less 
emphatic that it made for tame- 
ness and intellectual sterility. 
They, however, excepted from 
their stricture the Third Pro- 
gramme, where serious subjects 
are discussed seriously. 
We could do with more of 


ligion, if all such mental activities 
are seen in terms of, say, electric 
circuits ? 

Perhaps even then we will not 
have laid the ‘ghost in the 
machine’, and Sir George does 
not discount evidence for clair- 
voyance and telepathy. It may 
be, he sugges’s, that our inability 


| ON THE AIR 


AS OTHERS SEE 


by A. D COHEN 


these discussi 1s. Mrs Margaret 
Knight’s br ad:asts (* Morals 
without Rel: io.”) earlier this 
year made B ‘C history, but the 
occasion wa rot put to the 
fullest use. We had a speaker 
for and a s ea<er against the 
motion; the ro rieties of debate 
were duly ob er ed; honour (as 
the BBC sec. i) was satisfied. 
Nobody, I of .e, was more sur- 
prised than t' » »roducers at the 
extent and ‘er sity of the re- 
sponse—not .|l of it by any 
means host: Here was a 
public roused fo: once from its 
habitual apai vy For weeks 
afterwards the rewspapers rang 
with the clas: of battle, but 
nothing more was heard of it on 
the air. 


Religion without Myths 

Not that religion, from the 
believer's end, is ever neglected. 
We have had R udolf Bultmann of 
demythologizing fame on * The 
Quest for Meaning in History *. 
His broadcast was a mixture of 
Sartre (‘Man gains his self, his 
personality, in his decisions *) and 
St Paul (‘ He’, the believer, * is 
a “ new man "’ created in Christ *). 
The whole case rested on an 
unproven assumption, namely, 
that ‘ Jesus Christ is the eschato- 
logical event... by which he, 
God, has set an end to the old 
world *. This eschatological event 


oreigners, the Third Pro- 
ts tenth anniversary 


to accommodate such phenomena 
in our present scientific system 
makes us reluctant to accept them 
as real. Although he has not 
had recourse to clairvoyance in 
his conception of The Foreseeable 
Future, Sir George Thomson has 
none the less written an interesting 
and stimulating little book. 


TALKS TO COME 


Reith Lectures 
1955 


‘ENGLISH ART’ 
by 


Dr Nikolaus 
Pevsner 


US 


Home, Sundays 


is repeated every time a man 
believes in Christ, supplying at 
one stroke meaning both to his 
own life and to history. 


The Master-Myth 

As Hans-Werner Bartsch in 
“A Demythologized Sermon’ 
made quite clear, demythologists 
don’t care two pins whether the 
events of the gospel actually 
happened or not. What matters 
is the effect Jesus Christ had on 
those around him as the gospel 
narratives attest—-vhich is rather 
arguing in a circle. Anyway, 
faith in him can alone deliver 
men from sorrow and sin today 
as it did 2,000 years ago. In 
their demythologizing zeal, how- 
ever, both speakers seemed to 
overlook the possibility that 
Jesus the Christ may be the 
master-myth of all. 

Continuing the series, the Rev 
G. R. Beasley-Murray spoke on 
*Demythologizing: An Olive 
Branch from the Opposition’. 
Despite the title, no two views— 
one existentialist, the other tradi- 
tional (Baptist)—could be less 
alike. Barth was nearer the mark 
when he objected (as Dr Murray 
himself told us) that Bultmann 
reduces theology—once the ‘queen 
of the sciences’ —to anthropology. 
What we want is more anthro- 
pology. Le roi est mort; vive le 
roi! 
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Rapid Reviews 


| SOCIOLOGY | 


HOMOSEXUALITY, by D. J. 
West (Duckworth, 15s). As Dr 
Hermann Mannheim remarks in 
the introduction, this is a timely 
book in view of the public 
concern and the fact that a 
departmental committee has been 
set up by the Government to 
study the problem. The author 
covers a wide field and supplies 
facts about homosexual behaviour 
in primitive communities and 
throughout history, which are 
indispensable to anyone who 
wishes to understand the unhappy 
situation of the invert today. He 
also deals fully with the legal and 
medical aspects, and disposes of 
several popular fallacies. It is 
a significant sign of the times 
that the more liberal and humane 
attitude advocated fifty years ago 
by Edward Carpenter is spread- 
ing, although so far the law 
takes no account of it. The 
Church of England Moral Wel- 
fare Council has recommended 
that private acts between con- 
senting adults should not be 
punished as a crime. The 
French Roman Catholic writer, 
Father Marc Oraison, published a 
book recently taking the same 
line. He went so far as to say 
that homosexual offences were 
not mortal sins and that the 
homosexual need not go to 
confession after every lapse. This 
book, however, has now been 
placed on the Index and cannot 
therefore be taken as representing 
the official view of the Roman 
Church. 


JOURNEY DOWN A RAIN- 
BOW, by Jacquetta Hawkes and 
J. B. Priestley (Cresset Press, 18s) 
is a very readable account of the 
recent visit of the two authors 
to the United States. Writing 
alternaie chapters, they are ad- 
mirably complementary as essay- 
ists, both in style and subject. 
Jaquetta Hawkes, anthropologist, 
visits the primitive peoples of 
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New Mexico, wiice Mr Priestley, 


still doing va.iar 


battle with the 


mass-mind, inspects his enemy at 


close quarters i: 
Dallas. 
Mexico com> 
ball game cr 
isn’t such a «ase 
authots seem to 
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GOOD 
Harold Nico’ .on 
All through his 
Nicolson hes 
references und 
‘Manners’. H 
space to keep hi 
to do was to :ol! 
in some sor of! 
says; but it cou 
more historians 
little and do as 
book of the rar 


places such as 


The Indians of New 


better than the 
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\VIOUR, by 
“onstable, 21s). 
life Sir Harold 
lected fly-leaf 

the heading 
ing plenty of 
»00ks all he had 
the references 
order. So he 
be wished that 
would say as 
uch. This is a 
t value for the 


person who want's to speed up 


his knowledge 
worth ing 
Lang said of fF 
the author jas 


f things most 

As Andrew 
W. Maitland, 
irned flashes of 


electric light on is subject. His 
first chapter co: siders anew the 
necessity nm inners. Then 
follows a ori. tour through 
twelve types of -ivility. We are 
shown the cc aparative stag- 
nation of E- ster: etiquette. The 
Greek Char:nic s is succeeded 
by more cuimbe some exponents 
of Roman ¢ra:.tas. Our own 
civilization eme~zes through the 
Goths and me: :eval fin amour. 
It eventua!!, trif into three 
national types: “honnéie homme, 
the English Ger tleman, and the 
cosy genia! » of German Gemiit- 
lichheit. .fter this enthralling 
journey we can meditate with 
Sir Harold on the next stage 
ahead, on |’ ¢ need for change. 


THOMAS CATHER’S JOUR- 
NAL OF A VOYAGE TO 
AMERICA 1836 (Rodale 
Press, 5s) transports the reader 
quickly and pleasantly back to 
the America of 1836, where two 


young Irishmen did a jaunt, 
spontaneously decided at ten 
days’ notice and spontaneously 
carried out. They were introduced 
and entertained generously, meet- 
ing the big political figures. There 
is a fine vignette of President 
Jackson (Old Hickory), gaunt 
and emaciated, strenuously de- 
termined to resist all monopolies 
because they ‘tend to aristo- 
cracy’. Other details will stay 
in the memory: Mr G, who has 
become Yankeefied with too 
much ledger-study, the rapidity 
of jaws working on hominy, the 
dozen hearty shakes of a hand 
and the three-day speech in the 
House of Representatives against 
the burden of which each 
member, seated by his desk and 
spitting box, was too polite to 
protest. 


POETRY 


WINDOWS ON A _ VAN- 
ISHED TIME, by Gerald Bullett 
(Michael Joseph, 6s), is an agree- 
able collection of poems, in 
which the theme running through 
the greater part of the book is 
that of recollected childhood. 
Mr Bullett’s poetic gift lies 
mainly in his melodious line and 
a welcome, if unfashionable, 
striving after clarity. He is also 
particularly good at light verse, 
as in the poem ‘First Love’, 
which opens: 

When I was in my fourteenth 


year, 

And captain of the third 
eleven, 

I fell in love with Guenevere, 

And hovered at the gate of 
heaven. 

She wasn’t more than 
twenty-seven .. . 


THE DIVINE COMEDY, by 
Dante, translated by H. F. Cary 
(Everyman's Library, Dent, 6s). 
THE COMEDY OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI (PURGATORY), 
translated by Dorothy L. Sayers 
(Penguin Books, 3s 6d). Both 
these cheap editions will be 
welcomed by the book-lover. 
Cary’s translation, which was 
first issued in 1805, has long held 
the field against all challengers, 
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and although much of it may 
strike the modern ear as some- 
what cold and flat, it does enable 
those who cannot read _ the 
original to get some idea of one 
of the greatest poetic master- 
pieces. Without a knowledge of 
Dante, the medieval mind is 
almost a closed book to us. 
Dorothy Sayers has now followed 
her version of the Inferno with 
the Purgatorio, and when her 
task has been completed with the 
third volume, we shall not only 
have the entire Comedy in a clear 
and acceptable form, but also the 
very ample Notes without which 
a great deal of it is hardly 
intelligible. Once again the 
public is indebted to Penguins 
for providing new and eheap 
translations of the classics. 


GENERAL 


POOLS AND THE PUNTER, 
by Hubert Phillips (Watts, 8s 6d). 
The author is not a total pro- 
hibitionist but is against the 
particular giganticism of our 
current pools. With an ad- 
mirably thorough use of statistics 
he proves that these are simply a 
lottery, unalloyed by any punter’s 
skill. All intellectuals will agree, 
but it seems that the typical 
gambler is determined to preserve 
his illusion of skill—even roulette 
is considered by many to demand 
human calculation. No statistical 
argument can shift this out of 
his blood. 

Mr Phillips wants a State 
control, a thorough overhaul of 
the present organization, and a 


maximum permissible prize to 
one person of five thousand 
pounds. As the State makes so 
much already from this industry 
there can be no new moral 
objection to its further involve- 
ment. The suggestions made 
here were accu pted by the Royal 
Commission of (949-51. The 
unbiased will . gree in concluding 
that ‘skilful propaganda has 
surrounded te pools with an 
aura of phony sentiment” and 
that from the standpoint of the 
national econ my their absurdity 
is obvious. 
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These stories are intrinsically 
good to read ind they add to 
the * stockpile of evidence which 
deserves the attention of scientific 
investigators’. The role of the 
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OCTOBER SOLUTION 


The three winners were 


(1) C. Thallon, Newton-on-Ouse, York 


Mrs F. Lines, Sutton, Surrey 


Mrs J. D. Matheson, Invergordon 


Each receives a book token. 


seventeenth-century Jesuit in this 
respect and a resemblance of 
Indian medicine to modern psy- 
cho-analysis are of particular 
interest. The general style has a 
terse objectivity which is very 
pleasing. 


THE PIGEON PRIZE, by Alex- 
andre Dumas fils, illustrated by 
R. Beer (Rodale Press, 5s). Ann 
Hill in her introduction to this 
reprint quotes Dumas’s expla- 
nation of the difference between 
his father and himself: * My 
father starts with a dream. I 
start with reality. He keeps 
himself away from the world, 
I identify myself with it. He 
draws, | photograph.’ In his 
mature work Dumas became a 
serious critic of his age, re- 
membering the hardships of his 
childhood as illegitimate son and 
finding himself unable to condone 
the excesses of contemporary 
society. But this witty” little 
trifle belongs to the period of 
his later youth following his 
success with La Dame au Camelias 
when he found himself accepted 
with money and position. Not 
yet concerned to point a moral, 
he does not seek to improve but 
merely to divert. The elegant 
macabre charm of the tale is 
perfectly caught by the illustra- 
tions of Richard Beer. 


FATHERS AND SONS, by 
Ivan S. Turgenev (Everyman's 
Library, Dent, 6s). A reprint of 
one of the greatest Russian 
novels with a new introduction 
by V. S. Pritchett. Though the 
theme of the story—the conflict 
of youth and age—has perennial 
human interest, the book today 
possesses even greater value as a 
study, as clear as a photograph, 
of the Russia which passed away. 
It shows awareness, too, of coming 
change, however far short of 
anticipating history. As Mr 
Pritchett says of an incident in 
the novel: ‘It conveys the 
feeling, so often found in Russian 
literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that life is not for those 
who live now, but for those who 
come after. It is a preparation 
for some unnamed yet always 
expected Russian event.’ 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


Dr Albert Schwceit~er 


Sir,—In his article on Albert 
Schweitzer Mr Humphrey Skelton 
writes that it is ‘ hard not to feel 
disappointed and even cheated’ 
when Schweitzer reveals that the 
foundation-stone of his ethical 
philosophy, which he believes 
essential to the life of civilization, 
is reverence for life. Though Mr 
Skelton admits that there are 
many who find it rich in meaning, 
he himself obviously doesn’t 
think much of it, and he expresses 
the view that this phrase * Rever- 
ence for Life '—might * just as 
well have been uttered by a 
Buddhist’. Here I consider he 
is in error, for any acquaintance 
with Schweitzer’s writings shows 
how positive, how activist, is 
that key-phrase from which so 
much else in Schweitzer’s philos- 
ophy follows. 

I say ‘ philosophy’, although 
it is likely that, in the technical 
sense, Schweitzer will ever be 
denied a place among the philos- 


ophers. Not that he loses much - 


thereby, for these august gentle- 
men long ago reached the point 
of incomprehensibility in relation 
to ordinary intelligent human 
beings. Logical Positivism, Solip- 
sism, Existentialism, and all the 
rest, do not seem worth the 
effort made to understand them. 
Schweitzer, on the other hand, 
is at least capable of stirring 
the heart as well as the mind 
of man. 

There is one other point in 
your contributor’s article to which 
I would demur. That is his saying 
that the man Schweitzer himself 
‘is greater than his work’. 
Schweitzer surely is his work in 
a quite special sense. Or, to 
put it another way, Schweitzer 
as a man would not be what he 
is without his work. Doubtless 
he would have been great as a 
scholar; but as a scholar-cum- 
humanitarian he is greater. The 
college men will not understand 
this; while the plain man ap- 
plauded it, they could not under- 
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the same unstinting devotion? 

Surely books written with a 
solid foundation of hard ex- 
perience are more valuable than 
those written without? Fine 
words should be accompanied by 
fine deeds. The principle of 
Reverence for Life’ is a basic 
one, sorely needed in some parts 
of the globe. Do present-day 
rationalists really think that the 
best use of talents is to cash in 
and make a fortune while the 
going is good? Do they really 
hold that no principle exists that 
is worth striving for or worthy 
of sacrifice? If so, small wonder 
they have nothing to offer to 
satisfy the deep longings and 
enthusiasms of youth.—_Dorotuy 
Peters, Croydon. 


Shakespeare 


Sir,—In reviewing Professor 
Porohovshikov's Shakespeare Un- 
masked in your September issue, 
Mr Adamson reveals his bias in 
favour of the Oxford theory but 
omits to tell your readers that the 
Earl of Oxford died on June 24, 
1604, and that reputable scholar- 
ship assigns at least ten of 
Shakespeare's plays to years after 
this date. The Tempest, for 
instance, was largely based on a 
work published in 1610. 

He refers to Porohovshikov’s 
surmise that Rutland wrote Henry 
VI, Parts 1, 2 and 3 at the age of 
eighteen, Presumably he deems 
this impossible. But Rutland lived 
in an age when minds matured 
earlier than nowadays. ‘ Infant 
prodigies’ occur from time to 
time in art and literature. Mozart 
was only fourteen when his first 
opera was commissioned. Burns 
composed his first poem at 
seventeen, having only just learnt 
to read and write. Byron wrote 
his first poem at ten and published 
his first volume of poetry at 
nineteen. 

Sydney Lee, whose scholarship 
must be respected by Stratfordians 
and non-Stratfordians alike, does 
not support Dr Cairncross’s 
theory, but tells us that there 
was a lost dramatic version of 
Hamlet, written in 1589, to 
which Shakespeare owed much. 
He also believes the 1603 Quarto 
(Q.1) to be a pirated copy of the 
earliest version of Shakespeare's 
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Hamlet. But one thing is certain: 
the addition of local colour shows 
the Quarto of 1604 (Q,2) to 
be the work of a man who had 
visited Denmark. 

For instance, in Q.2 the 
chamberlain’s name is changed 
from Corambis to Polonius. Carl 
Bleibtreu, an early advocate of 
the Rutland theory, ascertained 
that members of a Swedish 
family named Plénnies took ser- 
vice at the Danish court and 
latinized their name to Polonius. 
Rosenkrantz and Gyldenstjerne 
get names closer to the Scandi- 
navian Originals. Jan Stefannson 
has pointed out that the Yaughan 
who supplies the gravedigger’s 
beer (unnamed in Q.1) is an 
anglicization of the Danish 
Jorgen. The author of Q.2 
accurately describes the Flag 
Battery at Kronborg Slot as ‘a 
platform before the.castle’; he 
knows that the Danish king had 
a Swiss guard, that the sun rises 
behind ‘yon high eastern hill’ 
(the Karlkulle), to mention only 
a few of the things that only a 
visit to Elsinore would have 
known. But Rutland is the only 
candidate for the honour of 


being Shakespeare who visited 


Denmark. He went there on a 
special embassy in July, 1602, 
and then in 1604 Q.2 makes its 
appearance! 

When gathering material for 
my Alias William Shakespeare, 
published in 1947, I found that 
very few Shakespeare plays do 
not reveal connections with inci- 
dents in Rutland’s life. Naturally, 
I cannot go into detail here, but 
I would leave your readers with 
two questions: (1) Why did 
Rutland, who played ‘such an 
insignificant part in the Essex 
conspiracy, receive the severest 
punishment after the ringleaders, 
unless it was for writing the 
treasonable play Richard II? 
(2) Why did Shakspere quit 
London for Stratford-on-Avon 
just about the time of Rutland’s 
death? Did he realize that his 
job was finished?—CLaup W. 
Sykes, Letchworth. 


Sir,—What shocking nonsense 
for Professor Porohovshikov of 
an American University to say 
that ‘ orthodox writers *, meaning 


persons who believe that Shake- 
speare wrote his own plays, 
cannot show that he ever * stepped 
into a court of law ’, despite their 
utmost efforts The legal docu- 


-ments happer to be the ones 


preserved, aod we orthodox 
writers are rater keen to argue 
them away, | _ause Shakespeare 
tends to appx. as old Shylock, 
never out of « court of law. It is 
a difference of custom; the 
Elizabethans seat to law the 
way we ring a solicitor. But 
there is any mount of docu- 
mentary evid ce about Shake- 
speare, masse: it. 

You ought allow me space 
to advise an of your readers 
who have bh 1 misled by the 
article, and fe’ inquisitive about 
the matter, to ask a library for 
the books of eslie Hotson, to 
whom it neve: occurs to doubt 
whether Shakc.peare wrote his 
plays because he can name 
practically all the men Shake- 
speare ever trusted and did 
business with. This whole sus- 
picion that Shakespeare must be 
a trick was exploded as soon as 
you got men energetic enough to 
go and handle the mass of 
documents.—W'LLIAM EMPSON, 
Sheffield. 


The Greenland: 


Sir,—Before 
information a 
Ernest Kennav 


Tongue 
try to give the 
ed for by Sir 
, let me say how 
delighted I am ‘o find someone 
displaying inte st in the much 
neglected scien « of language. 
The Greenk ndic language is 
Eskimo, a lan; « ge unrelated to 
any other exce.t that of the 
Aleutian Islanis though some 
linguists have tied to prove a 
connection wit! ‘Jgro-Finnic (the 
group to whch Finnish and 
Hungarian bel nz), or even with 
Indo-European (the family which 
includes almos: all the European 
languages). The best readily 
accessible description is to be 
found in Meilet-Cohen, les 
Langues du monde (1952 edn.). 
I regret that | cannot say pre- 
cisely when it was first written, 
but publications in Eskimo date 
from at least a century ago, and 
Eskimos now have quite a 
literature in their own language. 
I am not a specialist on 


Eskimo, but should be glad to 
correspond with Sir Ernest Ken- 
naway on linguistic subjects if 
he is interested—R. A. DERMOD 
Forrest, Harlow. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Sir 
E. L. Kennaway, asks * What 
is the “Greenlandic tongue 
and when did it acquire a written 
form?” 

The answer to the first part is 
that it is of Eskimo derivation. 
Some authorities say that differ- 
ences in dialect are not great; 
but I met polar bear hunters in 
Greenland who told me, through 
interpreters, that they had met 
Eskimos in the Canadian Arctic 
whose language they could not 
understand. 

Eskimo myths and _ legends 
were handed down orally until 
Christianity came to Greenland 
in 1126, when a Norwegian 
bishop founded a see at Gardar. 
Hans Egede, who founded the 
present capital, Godthaab, in 
1721, rescued many legends, and 
Dr Hendrik Rink (1848) en- 
couraged Greenlanders to write 
down their own narratives for 
publication in the first Greenland 
newspaper, Afuagagdliutit (liter- 
ally: Reading) which he founded 
in 1861,—GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON, 
London, NW2. 


Histories of Philosophy 


Sir,—Professor Flew in his 
‘Learning about Philosophy’ in 
your September issue condemns 
the various histories of philosophy, 
not only because of their failure 
to provide readers with the 
‘feel of the subject’, but also 
because they ‘happen to be 
seriously out-of-date and ex- 
ceedmgly unscholarly’. There 
are, | realize, a number of such 
histories, some of which no 
doubt merit this censure. I am 
myself familiar with only two— 
namely, those of Copplestone 
and Russell. The former, though 
it must of course be read with 
some reserve owing to the re- 
ligious predilections of the author, 
scarcely seems to justify the 
charge of being ‘ exceedingly 
unscholarly 

As for Russell's History of 
Western Philosophy, surely this is 
not only popular, but deservedly 
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so. Out of date? The book 
was first published in this country 
in 1946, and as far as philosophy 
is concerned this is equivalent in 
recency to this autumn’s female 
hat fashions. Exceedingly un- 
sciolaily? Well, I can only 
assume that Professor Flew has 
not yet read this work, and 
would advise him to steal quietly 
away in order to rectify this 
serious omission at the very 
earliest opportunity—in any case 
before he submits a single word 
more to the Literary Guide. He 
will discover, too, that Russell 
sprinkles philosophy with a 
wonderful wit that saves it from 
the deadly dreariness that, alas, 
it suffers at the pens of most 
other writers. 

Quite apart from this, | should 
have thought that for philosophy 
to have any significance whatever, 
above and beyond mere arid 
thimblerigging, it should be con- 
stantly related to its social con- 
text. In a word, it should be 
read in history. 

I fully agree with Professor 
Flew’s advocacy of Stebbing’s 
Thinking to Some Purpose and 
Thouless’s Straight and Crooked 
Thinking. ‘These are invaluable, 
and should rank among the 
classics of rationalist thought. 


I would add, too, Thouless’s 
Straight Thinking in Wartime 
(still very useful even in a 


* peaceful ’ world), Jepson’s Clear 
Thinking, and Mander’s Clearer 
Thinking (Watts’s Thinker’s Lib- 
rary), all of which cover the 
ground from slightly different 
points of view.—D. H. H. MARTIN, 
Epsom. 


Social Service 

Sirn,—-Mr V. H. Hawkes, in 
connection with the proposed 
abolition of money, says he 
cannot imagine people willing to 
entertain us, etc., without pay- 
ment. Surely, however, that is 
the whole point of the matter. 
Unless the human race can take 
the slight ethical step forward 
involved in doing work as a 
social service instead of as a 
private enterprise, then there is 
nothing in the future but bar- 
barism and insanity. 

Anarchists, socialists, and simi- 
lar ‘ idealists ° are merely people 
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why many regard the 
clergy with i pa ence and irri- 
tation.—J. W. Si \w, Oxford. 
Beliefs of a ( Srist 

Sir,—It i. .o .he despair of 
many non sts that publica- 


upt to make 
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can Dr Saw hope to ‘exhibit 
religious belief as sensible ’ when 
her very point of departure is 
itself not sensible to * the sceptic’? 
—J. C. PoyNton, Mowbray, Cape 
Town. 


Learning About History 


Sir,—Mr Neville Giuseppi is 
right, I should not have included 
Sir William Temple among Ma- 
caulay’s paragons. The judgment 
passed in the History of England 
is less severe than that in the 
Essay. Still, it is a balanced 
judgment. Macaulay reserved 
his enthusiasm for pronounced 
Whigs, which of course Temple 
was not. 

My judgment of the Stuarts in 
the June Guide related to their 


Guide 1" eli fs of a Christ- character as heads of the State, 
ian’), ar 1  -xplanation by and not as art connoisseurs, ad- 
Dr Saw t vhat the word mirals or men of fashion. As 
*God”° is nt ‘o represent or to crediting Charles I with the 
convey i itently indicated. no doubt excellent houses which 
Unless th: « m be made clear, other men built in his reign, I 
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“hat You Say, How 
‘ou Say It, Can Make 
You More Popular And 
Successful 
A we -<nown publisher reports there is a simple technique of every- 
day « .versation which can pay you real dividends in both social 
and fessional advancement and works like magic to give you 
add se, self-confidence, and greater popularity. The details of 
this r et» od are described in a fascinating booklet, “ Adventures in 
Conversa.ion,” sent free on request. 
Accoi to this publisher, many people do not realize how much 
they ..ud influence others simply by what they say and how 
they it. Whether in business, at social functions, or even 
in Casusi conversations with new acquaintances, there are ways 
in wi you can make a good impression every time you talk. 
To a .\.aint more readers of this magazine with the easy-to- 
follo ules for developing skill in everyday conversation, the 
pubushers have printed full details of their interesting self-training 
metho in a 24-page booklet which will be sent free to anyone who 
requests it. The address is: Conversation Studies (Dept. 
LG/CS2), Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 2}d. for postage. 
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LITERARY GUIDE ?RIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book tok n, 
value one guinea. 


correct solutions opened will be awarded bo ok 
CLUES 


ACROSS 


A yield reverses what 
might contain it in Athens. 
Resin offers little company 
to a friend. 

A tree is to attempt 
fortune-telling. 

Chaps get confused at 
Easter! 

A tangled dance in the end 
is servitude. 

Mr Smee, pioneer of 
hypnotism 

Moulding that nearly went 
to Russia! 

Titania was, by moonlight. 
Confused trace indicates 
omission. 

The real mixture; 
nothing like it! 
There’s nothing to change 
in the egg. 

Chafe at nothing in a 
musical direction. 
Complicated wiles in a 
Scottish island. 

Artful Mr Dawkins! 

Turn once for dreamy 
music. 

Dean with a sly shade. 
Scotland Yard and I are in 
homes for murderers. 

Bent in servitude or P.T. 
Intervention is just short of 
thought. 


there's 


The second and 


DOWN 


Neatness that might be 
given to a waitress (5-3-5 
Bread found in the garag< 
Greek letter recently en- 
gaged in collecting stamps 


Rubbish in the pig-sty 
Infernal river, audibly 
adhesive. 

23 loses its railway. 


Curve in the middle of 


arch. 
Eastern country where 


third 


Stanley Holloway might 


sing! 
Lo! 


Nation's hero stands 


in Trafalgar Square! (7-6). 


X marks the spot. 


ae 


refuse 
Hero's hero. 


8s 


Their job inclines them to 


A bit of bread, a card and 


an article are a bit crabby! 


tw 


Little by little? Fine! 
Progressed stealthily. 
Spokes. 


a 


They had a grand one in 


Tartary! 


2 One was storied in Gray. 


The card in 20 da. 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘Literary Guide Cross- 
word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Thursday, November 17 


“<A new and fascinating approach to the study 
”—G, Wilson Knight 


of Oscar Wil: 


The 
Stringed Lute 


An Evocation in Dialogue of 


OSCAR WILDE 
By John Furnell 


Wilde’s relationship with Lord Alfred Douglas 


and the events leading to his downfall. 


“The handling of dramatic events in dramatic 
dialogue is extremely well done’”—Ivor Brown 
16s 


Illustrated 


The Secret of 


Meditation 
HANS-ULRICH RIEKER 


The practice of meditation has enormous 
value for the renewal of mind and spirit 
especially in the conditions of modern life. 
This book, unique of its kind, gives full — 


practical guidance. 


R/DER 


On Modern 


Literature 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES 
by the late W. P. KER 


Edited by JAMES SUTHERLAND 
and TERENCE SPENCER 


Ker’s remarkable range of reading among 
the major writers in many European 
languages enabled him to write comparative 
criticism in the best sense ; he could bring to 
bear a full experience of European literature 
upon whatever English writer he was dis- 
cussing. His criticism is as free from 
intellectual ingenuity as it is from pro- 
vincialism, and has a value independent of 
fashions. Moreover, Ker has the first 
qualification of a critic: he is excellent 
company. 355. net 
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‘Czech 
Tragedy’ 


‘Perhaps because there are too 
many uneasy consCiences both 
outside and inside Czechoslo- 
vakia it is difficult for anyone to 
write about the fate of the 
Czechoslovak people without 
taking sides violently. Where 
many have failed, Mr Glorney 
Bolton has succeeded... . His 
book isa straightforward account 
of the origins of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, its contribution 
to European democracy during 
the twenty years of its free exis- 
tence, and the tragedy of its end. 
He faces controversial situations 
with honesty and yet is singularly 
free from prejudice and rancour 

. This is an excellent book 
for the general reader. ’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


A. P. HERBERT 


reviewing Pools and the Punter 
in News-Chronicle: ‘This most 
able and interesting book will be 
‘found not merely persuasive but 
unanswerable by those who re- 
gard all forms of gambling as 
quasi-criminal and quite crazy 
and by those milder folk who re- 
gard it not with anger but with 
social” interest. . . My thanks 
and congratulations to the 
author.’ 


CASSANDRA 


world-famous columnist, on 
Pools and the Punter: ‘Hubert 
Phillips’s brilliant book... . is 
a devastating reply to those who 
believe that skill enters into this 
mammoth lottery and that they 
stand a reasonable chance of win- 
They don’t. 


ning. You ought 


to read it, you suckers. ’—Daily 


Mirror. 


y Herbert L. Thompson Led, 12 St James’s Place, London, SW! (Telephone HY De Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by H. 0. 
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CZ:CH TRAGEDY 


By Glorney Bc!ten 


* This is a book weli worth reading 
for the quality of its wr'ting, for the 
skill with which the author has 
summarized Czech is‘ ory and for 
his insight into th c! aracters of 


POOL; AND 
By Hubert Ph Ili 5s 


*I wish everyone o (i 1,000,000 
pools punters wou d ead it.... 
The book is writ e with great 
simplicity and !ucid He proves 
beyond any doubt h - there’s no 
such thing as the « x« cise of skill 
in forecasting foott natches. ’— 
lan Mikardo, MP Tribune. 


21s. net 


the three men, Thomas and Jan 
Masaryk and Edward Benes, whose 
names will always be honoured long 
after the present dark period has 
passed. ’— Daily Telegraph. 


THE PUNTER 


8s. 6d. net 


* A great deal of research has gone 
into Mr Phillips’s book. He gives 
many tables, breaking down the 
weekly investments, the dividends, 
the popularity of the different pools 
and the working of the permu- 
tations....Here is fascinating 
reading.’— York shire Evening Post. 


“ORALITY FAIR 


By Geoffrey \ 


*Social History is :h more fun 
than the title suggs » and when it 


‘ilamson 


loose world of tod \) 
seller. * Morality) a 
a comparison and 


it is a sure 
’ is just such 
»roves highly 


Illus., 


entertaining. "—Evening Chronicle. 
* Reviows nearly 100 years of social 
behaviour and concludes that al- 
though in some matters we have 
come a long way there are many 
things in which we are little wiser 
than the long-skirted Victorians. ’ 
—Star (Lond.) 


net 


Os RWIN REVALUED 


By Sir Arthw Keith 

* What makes in Revalued”’ 
so absorbing is th- light it throws 
on the personal tro it., feelings and 
day-to-day Ife oi « genius.... 
The observations « the relation- 
ship between «’s hypochon- 
driaandhis powers ui concentration, 
on his busine<s aci...cn, and on the 
restraining influen: of his wife’s 
religious faith ar: particularly 
interesting. 


~Obs« ver. 


2¢s. net 


‘An able evaluation. It pokes into 
every cranny and corner to unearth 
Darwin’s inner thoughts. . . . There 
is nothing ponderous about the 
book. There is humour to it as 


is here with all the excitement of 
its time and day.’— Aberdeen Press 
& Journal. 
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